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What  Is  Good  Communication? 

liy  MYlMI.i:  AUSTIN 
University  of  Utah 

TO  the  advertiser  gcxxl  eommunicu-  eager  tu  vote  fur  the  "laugliing  Ixiy.” 
tion  is  the  kind  that  sells  Cadil*  The  eommentator’s  statement  is  evident- 
lacs.  To  the  dictator  go<xl  com-  ly  a  grxxl  indicator  of  his  own  emotional 
munication  is  a  one-way  prcKcss  that  state,  hut  it  is  had  communication  be- 
keeps  the  |xjpulace  willing  and  enthusi-  cause  it  dws  not  correspond  to  the  facts, 
astic  followers.  To  the  politician  g(xxl  Ihe  seconil  criterion  of  gcxxl  coin- 
communication  is  the  kind  that  piles  up  munication  is:  Dex's  it  evoke  in  the  re- 
the  votes.  ceivers  the  resjxmse  intended?  Cxim- 

All  of  these  may  achieve  their  pur-  munication  is  a  sixial  prexess.  Our  very 
pose,  hut  all  three  may  be  bad  commu-  sixial  organization  depeiuls  u|xm  it  — 
nication,  for  they  may,  in  order  to  meaningful  accurate  use  of  the  lan- 
achieve  their  ends,  distort  the  facts;  and  Ruage.  One  would  have  to  ask  also,  "Is 
authorities  from  Plato  to  I.yman  Bryson  the  intention  of  the  lomnuinicator  an 
have  insisted  that  the  first  (|uestion  that  ethical  one?"  Certainly  Mr.  Churchill’s 
we  ask  aixmt  communication  is  always,  "hhxxl,  sweat,  and  tears”  s|x‘ech  during 
"D<x*s  the  utterance  corresjxind  to  the  F.ngland’s  dark  days  in  World  W'ar  II 
facts?"  meets  both  of  these  criteria.  It  achieved 

W  hen  Adlai  Stevenson  announced  its  pur|X)se  —  unifying  the  thought  ami 
his  candidacy  last  autumn,  a  well  feeling  of  a  great  nation  —  and  it  was 
known  radio  commentator,  calling  him  soundly  grounded  in  fact, 
the  “laughing  bov”  of  the  DenKxratic  W’e  may  say  that  g<xxl  communica- 
party,  remarked  that  there  were  plenty  tion  is  clear  communication.  It  cleari- 
of  Denuxrats  who  regarded  Candidate  lies  thought  for  the  expresses.  Sixratcs 
Stevenson  as  a  shop  worn  article  which  declared  that  there  is  no  thought  that  is 
had  tarnished  in  the  last  three  years  and  not  clarified  by  expression.  Indeed, 
that  they  were  ready  to  say,  "Take  hack  language  is  the  means  by  which  we 
your  Christmas  jewelry.  My  neck  is  form  our  concepts  of  the  world  and  our 
turning  green.”  F.vidently  Mr.  Callup’s  relation  to  it.  Once  Helen  Keller  had 
pollsters  didn’t  find  many  of  those  learned  that  water  had  a  name,  she  had 
green-necked  Democrats,  for  two  days  the  means  of  organizing  her  concepts  of 
later,  the  Callup  Poll  revealed  that  over  the  objective  world, 
eighty  per  cent  of  the  Dcmixrats  were  The  more  precise  and  specific  the  ex- 
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pression,  the  more  exact  is  the  express- 
er's  thought  and  the  more  clearly  he 
conveys  it  to  the  receiver.  One  of  my 
freshmen  writes  about  a  speech  of  Mr. 
Henry  Cabot  Ixxl^e,  "He  cited  the  pio¬ 
neer  spirit  as  the  foundation  of  (|uality 
which  should  he  used  by  those  having 
any  attitude  or  affiliation  concerning  the 
United  Nations."  He  is  trying  to  say, 
"Because-  the  pioneers  were  willing  t«) 
try  something  new,  they  built  this  coun¬ 
try.  We  who  wish  the  United  Nations 
to  grow  must  also  he  pioneers.” 

But  freshmen  are  not  the  cmly  ones 
who  get  lost  in  verbiage.  A  president 
of  the  United  States  spoke  of  "the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  obligation  affirmatively  to  en¬ 
courage  development  of  the  highest  and 
most  efficient  type  of  citizenship."  Mr. 
H.  I..  Mencken  said  of  this  tendency  in 
President  Harding,  "This  style  is  based 
ujxm  the  simplest  of  principles.  For 
every  plain  word  there  is  a  word  four 
times  as  big.  I'lie  problem  is  to  think 
things  out  in  terms  of  harmless  banality, 
to  arrange  a  series  of  obvious  and  fa¬ 
miliar  ideas  in  logical  se(|uence,  and 
then  to  translate  them,  one  hv  one,  into 
nouns,  verbs,  adjc'ctives,  and  pronouns 
of  the  highest  ccmceivable  horse  power 
—  to  lift  the  whole  discourse  to  the 
plane  <»f  artillery  practice  —  to  dignifv 
the  sense  by  all  tbc  arts  of  sorcery.” 

Ctood  communication  then  should  Ik* 
simple,  direct,  specific,  and  concrete. 
"Beware  of  windy  words,”  says  Aldous 
Huxley  and  quotes  Walter  Bagebot, 
'Heconcile  what  you  have  t(»  say  with 
green  ix*as,  for  green  peas  are  certain.’  ” 
Mr.  Huxley  |Miints  out  that  one  of  the 
greatest  sins  in  thinking  is  over-ahstrac- 
tion,  and  that  abstractions  are  uncertain 
until  they  have  lx*en  given  solid  mean¬ 
ing  in  terms  of  concrete  facts. 

To  he  g(MKl,  communication  must  be 


sfK'ially  acceptable.  Many  Americans 
believe  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  usage 
—  correc't  and  incorrect,  and  that  cor¬ 
rect  usage  follows  the  rules  laid  down 
hy  the  grammarians.  Modern  linguistic- 
scholars  have  observed  our  language 
habits  and  have  describc-d  several  levels 
of  usage.  There  is  the  literary  level, 
used  by  tbe  artists  and  writers  highly 
skilled  in  the  use  of  the  language.  There 
is  the  standard  level,  in  which  educated 
|K*ople  carry  {)n  the  work  of  government, 
of  business,  and  of  the  professions. 
There  is  the  collo(|uial  or  conversational 
level,  which  we  all  use  for  informal 
(K'casions.  And  there  is  the  vulgate  or 
illiterate  level,  used  by  |x*ople  who  are 
unaware  of  the  standards  of  good  usage. 
The  gfKxl  communicator  recognizes 
these  levels  and  is  sensitive  to  what  is 
appropriate  to  himself  in  a  particular 
situation.  Shaw’s  Pygma/ion  illustrates 
this  [xiint.  You  will  remember  that  in 
the  play  a  linguistic  scholar  teaches  a 
Oxkney  flower  girl  to  speak  impeccable 
Fnglish  and  intnxluces  her  into  society. 
She  is  a  stxial  success  until  one  day  at 
tea  she  lapses  into  the  vulgate  and  de¬ 
clares  about  one  of  her  relatives,  “It  Is 
my  belief  they  done  the  old  woman  in.” 
Her  hearers  understand  her,  but  they 
pay  little  attention  to  what  she  says  be¬ 
cause  they  are  so  startled  by  the  way  she 
says  it. 

But  we  do  not  need  to  find  our  ex¬ 
amples  in  drama.  There  is  the  college 
professor’s  child  who  on  the  playground 
sa\s,  "you  children”  instead  of  "you 
kids”  and  is  not  in  demand  when  the 
"kids”  choose  up  sides  for  a  game. 

Acceptable  Fnglish  means  scxial  ac¬ 
ceptance,  means  communication  that  is 
not  conspicuous  for  its  manner  of  ex¬ 
pression.  It  is  like  gcxxl  manners — most 
acceptable  when  it  is  least  obtrusive. 
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Inappropriate  usage  fcKUscs  attention 
on  the  manner  rather  than  on  the  mat¬ 
ter  and  thus  defeats  communication. 

As  an  example  of  gcxxl  communica¬ 
tion  let  us  look  at  an  excerpt  from  a  his¬ 
tory  written  by  a  poet.  Stephen  Vin¬ 
cent  Benet  wrote  a  history  of  the  United 
States  for  immigrants — not  for  the 
I'ermis  and  the  I'insteins  and  the 
Manns,  but  for  the  little  people,  many 
of  whom  had  hatl  no  ex|H*rience  with 
democracy.  He  was  admirably  suited 
to  the  task.  He  knew  his  country  and 
he  loved  it  —  its  landscape,  its  history, 
and  its  pc'ople.  Note  how  simply,  how 
directly,  how  concretely  he  describes  the 
need  for  responsible  citizens  in  a  denuK- 
racy : 

"Ami  lh«’n  there  was  the  frontier — and  the 
million  p«'ople  who  lived  «in  the  frontier.  To 
the  p<-<iple  «»f  the  frontier,  colonial  Kovernors 
and  asseinhiies  were  far  away,  and  the  rule 
«(f  i  iiKland  still  farther.  l^nKaKid  in  a  life- 
and  d<  ath  struKKlc  with  the  wilderness,  they 
had  to  Kovern  themselves,  f«ir  nolxdly  else 
would  do  it  for  them.  'I'he  kini;  of  l'!nKland 
could  not  make  your  clearinK.  I  he  Kuvernor 
of  VirKinia  could  not  plant  your  corn.  You 
had  tr)  do  these  thinKs  for  yours4-|f.  And,  as 
s<xin  as  other  men  and  women  moved  into 
your  neiKhlxirhcMMl,  you  had  to  K<‘t  alonK  with 
them.  You  had  to  arranxe  for  mutual  pro- 
Uftion— a  loK  f<irt,  for  instance,  where  the 
scattered  settlers  could  k<>  in  case  of  Indian 
attack.  If  you  wanted  a  church  to  worship 
in,  you  had  to  huild  one.  All  of  you.  If 
a  man  was  a  thief,  a  murderer,  a  nuisance 
to  the  community,  you  had  to  try  him  and 
punish  him.  All  of  you.  If  you  wanted 
a  mayor  for  your  Iok  town,  a  leader  for  your 
community,  a  captain  to  lixht  the  Indians, 
you  had  to  get  toxether  and  choose  him.  All 
of  you.  )u$t  as  the  I'ilxrims  chose  their  first 
X«»vernor.” 

This  excerpt  bus  unother  (|uality  of 
g(KKl  communication.  It  is  personal. 
I'he  reader  is  the  frontiersman  living  in 
the  log  town. 

If  there  were  space  to  include  other 


passages  from  other  effective  communi¬ 
cators,  we  might  <|uote  from  the  letters 
and  speeches  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  from 
the  sjteeches  and  memoirs  of  \N  inston 
C:hurchill,  from  the  essays  of  L.  B. 
\V  bite,  to  name  a  few. 

So  far,  we  have  discussed  communi¬ 
cation  as  if  it  were  just  the  communica¬ 
tion  of  thought,  riiought  is  inseparably 
connected  with  emotion,  and  our  utter¬ 
ances  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  are 
colored  by  feeling,  for  we  use  words; 
and  WDrds  have  emotional  connotation. 
We  use  hgurative  language,  and  hgura* 
tive  language  may  clarify  thought  aiid 
at  the  same  time  convey  emotion.  We 
use  balanced  sc*nlence  structure  and 
move  ourselves  and  others. 

The  devices  of  effective  language  can 
hc‘  used  legitimately  or  illegitimately. 
This  brings  us  to  the  res|K)nsil)ility  of 
the  communicators.  "(i(MHl  Ktmmiini- 
cation  is  MKially  res|K)nsihle,’’  savs  Mr. 
I'rederick  Beeve  in  Idueation  for 
March,  1952,  "when  it  is  grounded  in 
observable  fact,  in  honestly  contrived 
opinion,  in  an  awareness  of  jx-rsonal 
and  s(K-ial  bias,  and  when  it  contril)utes 
to  understanding  and  harmony  among 
the  greatest  numlxT  in  a  denuKratic 
s<x'iety.”  I  bis  awareness  of  |x-rsonal  and 
scx'ial  bias  must  lx*  shared  by  I>oth  the 
expresser  and  the  receiver  of  the  c«>m- 
munication.  (!omnuinication  is  at  least 
a  two  way  pnxess.  It  demands  u|K»n 
the  part  of  the  reader  or  listener  critical 
reception  and  awareness  —  awareness, 
for  example,  that  Mr,  I  <1  Murrow,  who 
is  a  highly  res|X)nsihle  communicator, 
has  fre<|uently  selected  his  facts  to  en¬ 
force  one  |K>int  of  view;  awareness  that 
Time  presents  a  factual  account  of  what 
is  going  on  in  the  world,  hut  prescoits 
that  account  in  words  that  are  emotion¬ 
ally  colored  t<»  suit  Time’s  bias. 
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In  an  amusing  article  in  the  New 
Ywker  for  April  16,  1955,  Mr.  Geof¬ 
frey  Heilman  points  out  that  President 
Kisenhower  rarely  walks  in  'lime:  he 
strides.  In  fact,  all  the  men  Time  likes 
stride — all  except  Douglas  MacArthur, 
whose  "famous  stride  had  liecome  a 
careful  step."  'I  hesc  striders  climh  into 
planes  and  roar  around  in  Cadillacs — 
all  except  Wayne  Morse,  wh«)  "lurches" 
up  Pennsylvania  Avenue  in  “a  Model 
T."  'Phis  is  all  very  amusing  if  the 
reader  is  aware  that  the  words  used  are 
disp(»sing  him  favorably  or  unfavorably 
toward  these  public  figures.  This  aware¬ 
ness,  however,  is  not  always  easy  to 
achieve.  It  is  easy  for  an  American  to 
recognize  that  when  Samuel  Johnson 
descrilx-d  the  American  colonists  as  "a 
nation  of  criminals  who  should  he  grate¬ 
ful  for  anything  we  give  them  short  of 
hanging,"  that  the  great  lexicographer 
was  indulging  in  over-generalization.  It 
may  he  more  difficult  for  him  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  over-generalization  he  hears 
every  day:  "All  labor  leaders  are  racket¬ 
eers."  "All  representatives  of  manag- 
ment  are  ruthless  exploiters  of  labor." 

This  ability  to  read  and  listen  with 


a  critical  mind  is  extremely  important, 
for  as  Hichard  I).  Altick  has  said  in  his 
Vrejacc  to  Critical  Heading,  "The  use 
and  misuse  and  abuse  of  words  deter¬ 
mine  how  people  make  up  their  minds 
anti  hence  in  a  very  real  sense  are  con¬ 
stantly  shaping  our  destiny." 

Ciertainly  gtHnl  communication  is  im¬ 
portant  in  a  demtKTacy.  'Fhe  essence 
of  democracy  is  group  discussion  and 
group  decision — relatively  simple  in 
small  groups  like  the  family  and  the 
schtKilrtxim,  but  very  complex  in  a  large 
stK’iety  made  up  of  groups  with  different 
economic,  social,  religious,  and  political 
experience,  flven  though  they  speak 
the  same  language,  they  have  different 
customs,  different  prejudices,  different 
loyalties.  Hut  fortunately  they  have 
common  loyalties  t(X),  and  communica¬ 
tion  is  good  when  it  contributes  to  un¬ 
derstanding  and  harmony  among  the 
greatest  number  in  a  democratic  society. 
Gnly  by  constant  practice  in  examining 
ideas  and  their  precise  expression  can 
we  achieve  among  ourselves  singleness 
of  meaning,  which  Dora  V.  Smith  des- 
cribc-s  as  the  "miracle  of  shared  living." 
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Writing:  Too  Early 

and  Too  Little 

By  MAHir  M.  HL'CHI-S 
University  of  Utah 

CiliIJ)HI{i\  are  asked  to  write  t(X)  your  point  of  view,  we  were  keenly 
early  and  without  due  tonsidera-  aware  of  your  sincerity  and  the  study 
tion  for  individual  dilferences;  you  have  Riven  to  the  problem." 
older  children  have  Ux)  little  opportuni-  llhe  |X)int  of  view  elaborated  in  this 
ty  and  reason  for  writing.  I’he  result  paper  is  (a)  that  learninR  to  write  is 
is  inability  to  write,  dislike  of  writing,  a  long  and  complex  process;  (b)  that 
and  the  minimum  use  of  writing  in  |K‘r*  increased  ability  to  use  language  is,  to 
sonal  and  s<Kial  affairs.  Our  instruc-  a  degree,  dependent  upon  the  psycho- 
tional  problem  is  one  of  making  it  pos-  logical  maturation  of  the  individual; 
sible  for  the  individual  to  ac<|uire  com-  Cc)  that  all  writing  must  lx;  meaning- 
mand  of  the  written  forms  and  conven-  ful  to  the  writer  and  accepted  by  him 
tions  of  the  English  language,  and,  sec-  as  a  valid  activity, 
ond,  of  helping  the  individual  acquire  For  the  young  child,  the  maturational 
the  desire  and  willingness  to  use  the  process  related  to  neural-cortical 
written  forms  in  his  own  idiosyncratic  changes  controls  to  a  large  degree  the 
way.  By  idiosyncratic  way  is  meant,  discriminations  and  differentiations  he 
writing  in  terms  of  his  own  purposes  is  able  to  make.  Fhese  changes  are  not 
with  expression  of  his  own  feelings  and  subject  to  outside  control.  The  two 
reactions.  I'be  latter  is  done,  of  course,  year  old  often  calls  a  class  of  animals 
within  the  bounds  of  propriety.  If  the  by  the  same  name.  I  have  known  chil- 
individual  has  acquired  his  language  dren  to  whom  all  animals  were  "bow- 
power  under  conditions  that  put  a  pre-  wow”  or  all  feathered  birds  were  "duck." 
miuin  upon  his  own  idiosyncratic  way  It  is  only  with  cortical  change  and  ex- 
of  response  to  a  situation,  he  will  not,  perience  that  they  could  learn  to  differ- 
as  secretary  of  an  organization,  write  entiate  b<-tween  dog,  cow,  horse,  duck, 
the  lecturer  r(K>ster,  and  robin.  On  the  other  hand, 

"Thank  you  for  your  interesting  let-  recently  a  first  grade  class  t(X)k  great 
ture  of  March  third.”  »  pleasure  in  their  recognition  of  the  birds 

Instead  he  will  write  that  visited  their  feeding  station.  When 

"Thank  you  for  your  lecture  of  March  the  birds  began  to  come,  they  were  just 
third.  Of  special  interest  was  your  des-  birds.  With  increased  observation  the 
cription  of  the  project  at  Malta.”  children  began  to  distinguish  the  differ- 

Or  the  letter  may  state  ent  kinds  of  birds.  Finally  a  few  chil- 

“We  appreciate  your  honoring  the  dren  could  differentiate  among  the  sev- 
lecture  commitment  of  March  third,  eral  kinds  of  sparrows  that  visited  regu- 
Although  our  group  did  not  agree  with  larly.  For  most  of  these  first  graders, 
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the  organism  was  capable  of  making  the 
discriminations.  Only  experience  with 
birds  was  required;  however,  there  were 
a  few  children  who  could  make  the  finer 
distinctions  among  the  birds  most  alike. 
Was  this  because  they  were  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  birds  or  because  they  actually 
possc'ssed  a  more  mature  neural  system? 
For  our  purpose,  we  do  not  need  t«j 
answer  the  ({uestion.  We  do  need  to 
plan  our  instructional  practices  so  that 
children  can  make  a  variety  of  responses 
and  continue  in  gcKxl  standing.  For 
example,  no  child  should  he  required  to 
rcTogni/.e  the  different  sparrows  or  in¬ 
deed  distinguish  l>etween  the  sparrows 
and  other  birds. 

Some  harts  'ho  Consider 

We  shall  examine  some  of  the  facts 
of  development  related  to  reading  and 
writing.  A  psychologist  recently  wrote 
that  auditors'  acuity  is  not  fully  devel¬ 
oped  until  the  twelfth  year  and  visual 
acuity  somewhat  later.  I'liis  fact  sug¬ 
gests  the  complexity  of  learning  to  read 
and  write  and  how  it  will  differ  from 
child  to  child. 

Children  hear  as  a  unit.  Mary  Fisher 
l.angmuir  tells  p  delightful  story  of 
nursery  school  children  amusing  them- 
st‘lv(‘s  by  playing  a  game  they  called  Big 
It.  It  t(M)k  careful  observation  on  the 
part  of  the  teachers  to  discover  that  the 
game  svas  that  of  the  nurse  weighing 
children.  The  nurse  was  in  the  habit 
of  saying,  "come  with  me  and  see  how 
big  you  are,"  sshen  she  wished  to  weigh 
and  examine  them. 

Another  teacher  rcfsorted  that  she 
was  in  the  fourth  grade  before  she  dis- 
lovered  that  the  phrase,  "Once  u|K)n  a 
time”  was  her  "|»nceatime." 

Hecentlv  a  gnuip  of  senior  education 
students  ran  into  difTuultv  when  thev 


wnrte  their  notes  on  the  children’s 
games  and  dances  they  had  played.  They 
had  heard  "Bumps-a-Oaisy"  as  one  word 
and  had  no  idea  how  to  write  it.  Stu¬ 
dents  of  foreign  language  are  familiar 
with  this  phenorhenon  as  an  obstacle  to 
learning  the  language.  The  discrimina¬ 
tion  hy  ear  and  the  attachment  of  the 
sound  heard  to  the  printed  word  is  a 
complex  process  that  is  taken  ttx)  much 
for  granted. 

Concert  reading  or  pronunciation  of 
a  list  of  words  would  not  appear  to  be 
a  useful  teaching  device. 

Children  need  an  exploratory  period 
with  materials  of  reading  and  writing. 
In  general,  children  from  homes  where 
there  are  bcKiks  and  pc'ople  who  read 
them  and  who  have  lx‘en  read  to,  and 
handled  lxM)ks  themsrdves  make  a  more 
rapid  adaptation  to  reading  and  writing. 
Byron  Hughes  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  insists  that  an  exploratory 
IK-riml  of  this  sort,  that  varies  in  length 
from  child  to  child,  is  necessary  to  read¬ 
ing  and  writing.  Scribbling  constitutes 
an  important  step  as  den's  work  with 
crayons.  According  to  Milliard,  a  child 
may  go  hack  to  scribbling  after  he  has 
learned  to  write  a  few  words.  It  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  sc'hools  supply  paper  of  tlif- 
ferent  si/es  and  color  along  with  {lencils 
of  dilferent  si/e  and  color.  This  was 
done  in  one  school  through  the  fourth 
grade.  Many  children  preferred  the 
chart  pa|H'r  twelve  hv  eighteen  inches 
for  their  writing.  Some  children  liked 
to  write  with  a  blue  or  green  pencil. 
A  few  children  used  |x‘ncil  and  pa|H*r 
in  an  exploratorx’  fashion  trving  first  one 
combination  and  then  another.  This 
manipulative  process  continued  through 
most  of  the  fourth  grade.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  a  study  made  bv  a  promising 
voung  principal  is  pertinent.  This  past 
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summer  he  taught  swimming  lessons  at 
a  private  |xk)I.  He  hypothesized  that  if 
the  principle  of  an  exploratory  period 
was  valid,  it  should  work  with  swim¬ 
ming.  He  divided  his  five  to  seven  year 
olds  in  two  groups.  One  group  he  taught 
swimming  from  the  first  day  of  their 
appearance  at  the  |XKd.  I  he  other 
group  he  permitted  to  play  in  the  pool 
and  did  not  begin  formal  instruction 
until  the  child  said  he  wanted  to  be* 
taught  to  float.  'Hie  children  who  had 
the  exploratory  |H'riod  in  the  water 
made  more  satisfactory  progress  and  en¬ 
joyed  the  water  more  than  did  the  group 
that  received  formal  instruction  from 
the  beginning.  Fhere  is  much  evidence 
to  indicate  to  us  that  children  should 
be  invited  to  write  but  not  forced  to 
write.  Olson  has  this  to  say  about 
forcing: 

Under  a  forcing  plan  the  teacher 
or  parent,  hv  urging,  scolding  and 
sc*tting  up  extrinsic  awards,  attempts 
to  bring  the  child  up  to  some  preton- 
ceived  standard  of  excellence.  Such 
meth(Kls  commonly  fail  and  bring 
afxiut  bad  sfK'ial  and  emotional  re- 
|H*rcussions. 

'The  only  protection  from  such  in¬ 
sult  o|)en  to  the  child  is  to  avoiil  the 
situation  ('escape),  to  fight  back  ('ag¬ 
gress;,  or  to  develop  a  shell  (encyst), 
so  as  to  remove  the  discomfort  (ten¬ 
sion)  of  an  im|X)ssihle  situation. 

I’he  inevitahilitv  of  Olson's  predic¬ 
tion  becomes  clearer  as  we  lonsider 
additional  factors  in  learning  to  write. 

I  he  effects  of  fati)iue  and  tension  in 
uritinfi.  Observation  in  primary  rcMims 
wherein  all  children  are  re(|uired  to 
copy  material  from  the  blackboard,  or 
to  write,  will  demonstrate  the  terrific 
phvsical  strain  under  which  the  chil¬ 
dren  are  working.  They  grimace.  I  hev 


escape  by  repeated  sharpening  of  their 
pencils.  They  erase.  'Fhey  daydeam. 
They  sigh.  I'hey  cross  anil  uncross  their 
feet.  They  scratch  their  hair.  'I'hey 
twiddle  their  ear.  Many  of  them  just 
(juit  unless  priKlded.  For  no  chililren 
can  you  find  joy  anil  spontaneity,  lor 
a  few  you  find  satisfaction  in  a  difFicult 
job  well  done.  I’hey  were  ready  for  the 
job  of  integrating  hand,  eye,  and  mind. 
It  was  a  strain  hut  they  could  take  it. 
Itosen/weig  in  his  studies  of  frustration 
concluded  that  children  had  a  tenden¬ 
cy  to  choose  difficult  tasks  with  increas¬ 
ing  age.  He  sees  this  as  a  reflection  of 
a  growing  frustration  tolerance.  He  adds 
that  this  tolerance  is  acquired  by  over¬ 
coming  a  long  series  of  minor  frustra¬ 
tions  satisfactorily.  I'he  child  who  has 
been  forced  to  meet  frustrating  situa¬ 
tions  which  he  could  not  resolve  (be¬ 
cause  of  immaturity)  is  forced  to  de¬ 
velop  defenses  that  will  interfere  with 
his  later  fisychological  growth. 

It  would  ap|K‘ar  that  an  environment 
that  invites  the  child  to  write  because 
it  serves  a  pur|M)se  that  he  has  or  one 
that  he  accepts  would  help  him.  It 
ap|H‘ars  that  the  itecision  to  write  or  not 
to  write  should  lx*  left  to  the  chilil,  if 
we  wish  to  provide  him  with  o|)timum 
londitions  to  learn  to  write.  I  he  en¬ 
vironment  must  provide  many  reasons 
for  writing. 

The  prohleni  of  reversals.  Quite  re¬ 
cently  my  young  neighbor,  age  six  years 
and  nine  months,  was  denied  television 
for  several  days  hexause  she  made  her 
9’s  backward.  Her  father  insisted  that 
she  write  an  entire  page  correi  tly  lx*fore 
returning  to  view  her  programs;  in  the 
enii  her  sister  iliil  the  page  for  her.  Day 
after  day  young  children  are  badgered 
Ix-cause  of  reversals.  Most  children 
have  eliminated  them  bv  the  time  they 
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art*  nine  or  nine  and  a  half  years  of  age. 
Writing  under  stress  and  strain  results 
in  more  reversals  than  otherwise.  Adults 
tan  testify  to  this  fact.  The  answer 
seems  tr)  he  to  torrett  these  errors  for 
the  child,  at  the  same  time  his  atten- 
titin  can  he  directed  to  the  proper  way 
<»f  writing  the  letter  or  word. 

The  problem  of  the  run-on  sentence. 
Investigations  of  children’s  writing  show 
that  the  run-on  sentence  continues  as 
long  as  the  child  considers  one  idea  as 
important  as  another.  Davis  found  that 
at  ten  vt'ars  of  age  the  incomplete  and 
elalxiraled  sentence  in  oral  speech  had 
doubled  since  live  years  of  age.  'Fhis 
demonstrates  that  the  child  is  struggling 
with  problems  of  subordination  of  ideas. 
I*n)gner  re|x)rted  that  incomplete  and 
run  on  sentences  remained  alxuit  the 
same  In'tween  eleven  and  sixteen  years 
of  age.  These  facts  suggest  to  us  that 
the  child  must  |x*rceive  relationships 
accurately  hc’fore  he  can  express  them. 
If  the  child  is  to  learn  pro|x*r  sulxxdi- 
nati<m  of  ideas  and  clarity  of  expression, 
he  must  struggle  with  his  own  ideas. 
C;<ipving  material  from  encyclo|x*dias 
and  tilher  hooks  for  re|K>rts  won’t  help 
much.  He  tends  to  say  as  little  as  pos¬ 
sible  under  such  conditions.  His  own 
ideas,  his  own  reactions,  his  own  under¬ 
standing  of  prexess,  and  relationships 
must  Ik*  sought. 

The  problem  of  motor-control.  The 
relationships  between  muscular  co-ordi¬ 
nation  and  writing  have  been  implied. 
It  is  a  complex,  intricate  pnxess  to  keep 
ideas  in  minti,  to  co-ordinate  eye  and 
hand  in  the  writing  act.  Successful 
accomplishment  is  dependent  upon  the 
neural-muscular  maturation  and  prac¬ 
tice.  Attentive  practice  will  come  only 
with  pur|K>se  and  success  on  the  part  of 
the  learnc'r.  Some  children  never  ap¬ 


pear  to  achieve  this  co-ordination  until 
after  puberty.  These  children  need  to 
feel  free  to  dictate  their  work,  to  seek 
help,  and  to  use  the  typewriter.  When 
no  typt*writer  is  in  the  nxim,  their  ma¬ 
terial  along  with  others  should  he  typed 
correctly  and  returned  to  them. 

lleiapitulation:  The  Hole  of  Maturation 

I  he  general  thesis  of  the  writer  is 
that  the  individual  is  capable  of  dis¬ 
criminating  and  differentiating  to  an 
incrc*asc*d  degree  with  the  maturation  of 
the  neural-cortical  system.  Successful 
progress  in  the  language  arts,  reading, 
and  writing  is  cle|X'nclent  u|K)n  fine  dis¬ 
criminations.  Maturation  is  also  a  pro¬ 
cess  of  integration  and  organization. 
Since  children  grow  at  their  ou’n  rate 
and  in  their  ou  n  pattern,  there  are  great 
differences  among  children  that  may 
not  lx*  due  to  basic  differences  in  intel¬ 
lectual  potential.  The  child  should  not 
he*  handicap|x'cl  in  his  development  hy 
t(Ni  early  appraisal  of  his  ultimate  abili¬ 
ty.  I  he  sch(X)l  environment  must  he 
such  that  he  is  stimulated  to  effort  and 
attains  some  satisfaction  because  of  it. 
Olson  and  jusild  emphasize  that  the 
tendency  to  use  the  capacitv  accompa¬ 
nies  the  development  of  the  capacity. 
I’he  exercises  of  use  of  the  capacity  is 
called  forth  hv  environmental  stimuli, 
'f  lu*  child’s  first  interest  in  writing 
should  be*  fostered.  He  should  be  able 
to  dictate  his  material.  Oftentimes  the 
teacher  linishes  the  last  paragraph  or 
two  bc'cause  the  child  is  tex)  fatigued  to 
do  so.  It  is  urged  that  a  reading  and 
writing  environment  he*  maintained  in 
all  classnxmis,  in  which  children  dic¬ 
tate  work  about  their  own  affairs  —  in¬ 
dividual  and  group.  The  teacher  shares 
some  of  his  experiences  through  writing. 
Ideas  are  important.  F.xperiences  are 


writing;  too  early  and  too  late 
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important.  Personal  reactions  are  iiii*  institute,  a  high  sehcxil  teacher  reported 
portant.  Nothing  is  too  small  to  write  that  only  one  theme  a  semester  was 
about,  if  it  is  meaningful  to  the  writer,  written  because  it  was  too  much  work 
In  such  an  environment,  the  teacher  to  correct  the  papers  of  so  many  stu- 
Ix^oines  adept  at  inviting  the  child  to  dents.  The  students  can’t  learn  to 
write  and  accepting  what  he  writes  or  write  under  such  conditions.  The  writ- 
accepting  that  he  doesn’t  write  at  that  ing  of  book  rejiorts  won’t  help  either, 
point  in  time  or  on  the  topic  suggested.  Several  in<|uiries  have  shown  that  the 

stereoty|H*d  writing  of  book  rejnirts  re- 
A  fsntc  lo  Fcachers  of  Older  Children  tcmsitlerablv  the  amount  of  read- 

Your  job  may  he  even  more  diflicult  ing  that  students  had  lx;en  doing  before 
because  children  have  to  learn  that  writ-  the  reports  were  required.  Writing 
ing  can  he  fun  and  meets  a  |K'rsonal  content  deteriorated,  it  is  obvious  that 
need.  Writing  must  have  purpose  for  some  ingenuity  and  creative  thinking 
them  iK'vond  that  of  doing  what  the  neetls  to  he*  done  regarding  intra-organi- 
teacher  asks.  The  latter  purpose  will  /ation  of  the  class, 
not  result  in  permanent  improvement  You  are  urged  not  to  entertain  pre- 
nor  in  a  desire  to  use  writing  for  per-  conceiveil  ideas  of  where  the  student 
sonal  MK'ial  purposes.  Writing  must  be  should  be  when  he  comes  to  you.  If 
an  expression  of  the  experience  of  the  you  are  to  help  him  with  his  writing, 
writer.  lAen  factual  writing  is  a  pre-  you  have  to  accept  him;  also,  vou  have 
sentation  as  he  secs  it,  if  it  is  not  pla-  to  accept  his  stories  of  rabbit  breeding, 
giari/ed.  baseball,  pirates,  or  wbat  have  you.  You 

Moreover,  the  individual  must  have  want  him  to  write  don’t  you,  now,  and 
an  opportunity  to  write.  At  a  recent  when  he  leaves  you! 
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Writing  and  Structure 

liy  IX>U  LaBKAM  '  , 

University  of  Kansas  City 

TWO  widely  differing  approaches  to  It  should  he  made  clear  at  the  beginning 
the  teaching  of  l^nglish  in  the  of  any  discussion  of  writing  that  no 
secondary  sch(N)l  may  be  heard  amount  of  skill  in  sentence  formation  .. . 
these*  days,  both  discussing  the  teaching  will  supply  the  writer  with  facts  about 
of  written  expression.  There  are,  of  his  subject.  Superheial  study  in  some 
course,  other  voices  talking  as  emphati-  areas,  hasty  covering  of  a  wide  course  of 
cally  about  reading;  but  for  the  moment  study — these  are  fre()uently  contribu- 
let  us  be*  concerned  with  writing.  tors  to  what  is  known  as  bad  writing. 

I'irst,  from  the  business  field,  second-  Obviously  at  least  a  part  of  failure  to 
arv  sthools,  and  colleges  come  regular  write  may  well  be  laid  to  failure  to 
complaints  that  the  young  pc*ople  in  our  understanti  what  is  Ix'ing  written  about, 
schools  cannot  write:  they  cannot  write  Hut  with  due  allowance  for  unsound 
letters;  they  cannot  prcnluce  suitable  criticism,  there  remains  a  sad  Ixnly  of 
pap<*rs  in  courses;  they  cannot  distin-  untjuestionable  evidence  that  we  are  not 
guish  between  platitudes  and  sound  in-  doing  the  job  of  teaching  writing  as  we 
formation  in  formulating  their  beliefs,  should  be  doing  it.  Students  ap|H’ar  in 
Our  voung  people,  we  are  told,  write  college  classc‘s  without  having  ever  had 
verv  badiv.  C’.olleges  have  taken  a  large  experience  with  the  main  steps  in  writ- 
part  in  this  discussion.  Thev  have  point-  ing:  selection  and  planning  of  a  paper, 
ed  to  the  many  incompetent  freshmen,  writing  out  ideas,  consideration  of  criti- 
to  the  growing  non-credit  or  remedial  cism,  and  revision  and  pnxihng.  In¬ 
classes,  and  to  the  effects  the  problem  stead  they  have  filled  In  blanks,  studied 
has  on  the  general  work  of  the  students,  formal  definitions  and  identification  of 
Before  considering  these  accusations  parts  of  speech,  practised  drills  on  usage 
in  relation  to  teaching,  certain  points  (all  tfx)  frequently  usage  items  on  which 
need  to  be  made  clearly.  It  r)ften  ap-  current  established  usage  is  at  variance 
pears  that  the  student  "cannot  write"  with  the  drill  b(K)k).  These  are  facts, 
when  in  reality  he  is  confused  in  his  not  to  be  waved  aside, 
understanding  and  Is  merelv  reflecting  A  second  side  of  the  picture,  also  an 
this  confusion  through  what  he  puts  unhappy  one,  is  that  classes  are  becom- 
down  on  paper;  his  incomplete  sen-  ing  more  and  more  crowded,  teachers 
tences  arc  exact  presentati«)ns  of  incom-  more  and  more  oc'cupied  in  handling 
plete  ideas.  Ilalf-thought-out  concep-  large  numbers  who  must  be  recorded, 
tions  in  stKial  studies,  history,  or  science  taught,  and  marked.  Not  only  are  there 
result  in  a  collixtion  of  dangling  phrases  more  students,  but  these  students  repre- 
and  l(M»selv  connected  clauses.  Asked  sent  greater  variety  in  background,  per- 
u'hy  a  given  statement  is  made,  he  fails  sonality,  established  language  habits, 
to  lx*  able  to  present  supporting  data.  To  this  second  side  of  the  picture  no 
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one  in  his  senses  fails  to  Kiven  attention. 
We  find  ourselves,  unfortunately,  with 
an  increasingly  difficult  task,  and  less¬ 
ened  facilities.  Analysis  of  the  problem, 
however,  indicates  that  despite  pres¬ 
sures  we  need  to  consider  more  carefully 
what  we  are  doin^-  "After  I  have  taught 
spelling,  punctuation,  capitalization,  and 
grammar,”  a  teacher  said  recently,  “1 
have  no  time  for  writing.”  Ihe  state¬ 
ment  probably  represents  the  |x)int  of 
view  of  many  besides  the  s|x‘aker.  l.et 
us  take  a  few  lines  for  a  comparison. 

A  co<*k,  fx-nt  on  preparing  a  meal, 
wiiulil  scarcely  prfxeeil  by  first  baking 
some  meat  and  putting  that  aside;  pre¬ 
paring  a  few  |X)tat(X's  and  storing  them; 
working  on  biscuits  just  in  case  they 
might  be  needed;  and  ixrhaps  then 
taking  u|)  desserts  and  a  salad.  He 
would  have,  you  would  say,  a  stale,  cold 
meal.  Moreover,  if,  instead  of  plan¬ 
ning  before  he  began  he  had  prepared 
a  miscellaneous  variety  of  salads,  prac¬ 
tised  on  ilesserts  which  would  give  him 
a  range  of  experience,  and  chosen  meats 
in  terms  of  tlu)se  most  often  badly 
cooked,  the  resultant  combination  might 
well  defy  the  strongest  appetite.  And  yet 
this  is  much  the  way  we  have  taught 
our  students  to  write,  disregarding  the 
obvious  fact  that  even  making  a  g<KKl 
sentence  involves  the  purposes  of  the 
writer. 

Suppose,  for  example,  the  writer  is 
watching  a  game  in  action.  He  might 
say: 

Peter  throws  the  ball  well. 

I  he  ball  is  being  thrown  by  Peter. 

I  can  see  that  Peter  is  the  pitcher. 

Peter  appears  to  be  throwing  well 
t(Mlay. 

And  so  forth,  and  so  forth  .  .  .  . 


What  the  subject  will  be*,  what  the 
predicate,  what  the  form  of  the  verb — 
these  deixnd  u|>on  the  writer’s  selection 
of  what  seems  to  him  im|)ortant  in  the 
situation.  Nevertheless  we  fret|uently 
decide  before  a  student  writes  that  he 
should  "know  grammar.”  Perhaps  we 
even  use  that  (juite  meaningless  term 
"functional  grammar,”  implying  that  we 
have  now  limited  grammar  to  something 
usable.  Cienerally  we  use  this  func¬ 
tional  classification  to  justify  the  inclu¬ 
sion  of  those  principles  which  will  prob¬ 
ably  lx*  invohed  in  tbe  student's  writing 
—  if  he  gets  around  to  writing,  l  or  ex¬ 
ample,  in  case  he  may  confuse  verb 
forms,  we  find  it  necessary  to  tell  him 
about  tenses  and  principal  parts  in  ad¬ 
vance,  in  order  that  later  he  may  re¬ 
member  and  change  "I  have  t«K)k”  to 
"I  have  taken.”  Although  nu>st  teachers 
are  fairly  well  convinced  that  (jral  lan¬ 
guage  is  most  effectively  changed  by  the 
direct  approach,  the  rationalization  con¬ 
cerning  future  ne<‘ds  is  still  very  com¬ 
mon  in  dealing  with  grammar  and  writ¬ 
ing. 

We  als«t  set  up  units  on  punctuation. 
Ninety  per  cent  of  the  marks  in  a  given 
piece  are  some  form  of  end  punc  tuation 
TpericKl,  cpiestion  mark,  exclamation 
|K)int,  or  semicolon).  fhese  indicate 
the  end  of  a  unit  of  thought.  Hut 
whether  to  use  a  jx’ricMl  or  a  semicolon 
is  often  a  matter  of  judgment,  again  de- 
|x-nding  up<ni  the  piir|)ose  of  tbe  writer. 
Whc'ther  to  use  a  |H-ri«Hl  or  a  (|iK‘stion 
mark  may  alvi  lx  a  cpiestion  of  empba- 
sis.  One  may  write:  "Me  is  a  gcMnl  stu¬ 
dent.”  or  "He  is  a  gexw/  student?"  I’lic’ 
purfKise  and  not  the  form  are  dc-tc-rmi- 
nants  here. 

I  he  problem  of  end  pum  tuation  is 
usually  not  one  of  learning  a  rule,  but 
in  deciding  where  tbe  particular  sen- 
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tent  e  ends.  I  here  is  often  a  great  dif¬ 
ference  belwt*en  the  structure  of  the 
run-together  sentences  of  the  textb(X)k 
maker  and  the  run-together  sentences  of 
the  individual  student.  1  inie  is  lost  by 
using  the  theoretical  and  not  the  actual 
expression.  What  is  even  more  imptjr- 
tarit  is  that  all  t(xr  often  the  young 
writer  s|K‘nds  time  figuring  out  some 
other  iK'rwin’s  possible  intent  in  making 
an  unimportant  statement,  w'hen  he 
( the  young  writer)  should  be  expressing 
his  own  ideas  and  disciplining  their 
formulation. 

I)<K-s  all  of  this  mean  that  we  arc 
never  to  teach  anything  alxuit  sentence 
structure,  punctuation,  and  usage?  C^r- 
tainlv  not!  What  is  meant  is  that  we 
Ix'gin  hv  having  our  students  write  and 
talk.  We  move  from  that  writing  and 
talking  to  the  problems  it  involves:  the 
order  (»f  his  words,  the  approved  forms, 
the  ncfessarv  punctuation  and  capitali¬ 
zation.  l-'or  manv  that  will  undoubted¬ 
ly  Ix'  a  greatly  simplihed  approach;  for 
all  it  will  Ik'  an  economy.  The  simple 
pnxess  of  reading  one’s  own  pafK-r  oral¬ 
ly  usually  indicates  structural  confu¬ 
sions,  and  |x)iiits  out  needed  clarifica¬ 
tion.  Correct  structure  becomes  then 
a  means  to  an  end  Punctuation  appears 
as  what  it  is,  a  device  fur  aiding  the 
reader.  The  writer  will  need  to  dc*cide 
whether  to  use  short,  simple  sentences, 
a  comma-plus-and  connection,  or  per¬ 
haps  a  semicolon.  Mis  own  needs  will 
indicate  that  rules  are  nut  applied  in- 
de|K‘ndentlv,  but  offer  choices  in  terms 
of  pur|x>ses. 

Manv  corrections  of  usage  will  be¬ 
come  direct  instead  of  generalized  when 
we  begin  with  the  student's  own  work. 
Morerwer,  there  are  classes  where  to 
cover  the  niceties  of  usage  is  a  complete 
waste.  Beginning  with  the  student’s 


immediate  and  greatest  problems  is  a 
way  of  determining  what  should  be 
taught;  beginning  with  formal  drill  and 
a  comprehensive  approach  to  language 
leads  to  great  waste  and  much  confu¬ 
sion.  Ihe  youngster  who  is  able  to 
write  only  a  few  simple  statements 
aixiut  his  experience  is  merely  confusc'd, 
never  helped,  by  elaborate  analysis  of 
compound-complex  sentences  (often  dis¬ 
torted  by  a  diagram  which  has  no  rela¬ 
tion  to  thought  but  is  merely  structure 
for  structure’s  sake).  Ihe  more  com- 
(H'tent  thinker  will  see  his  own  structure 
related  to  the  ordering  of  his  more  com¬ 
plex  ideas,  whether  in  the  arrangement 
of  words,  clause's,  sentences,  or  para¬ 
graphs. 

I'or  the  student  who  can  write  there 
may  well  he  an  advanced  stage  in  which 
he  will  delight  in  analyzing  structure, 
and  discovering  how  intricate  and  mar¬ 
velous  are  the  ways  of  man  with  words. 
This  is,  however,  a  far  cry  from  teach¬ 
ing  structure  and  punctuation  as  pre¬ 
ludes  to,  or  as  div<»rceil  from  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  own  writing. 

Finally,  there  is  the  matter  of  what 
we  are  really  teaching.  Are  we  teach¬ 
ing  that  usage,  grammar,  form,  punc¬ 
tuation  are  ends  in  themselves?  Or  are 
we  teaching  that  language  is  man’s 
unicpie  methfxl  of  communication,  a 
means  to  he  used  carefully  and  respon- 
siblv  with  the  end  of  establishing  rela¬ 
tion  to  other  persons?  It  is  sadly  true 
that  many  high  sch(X)l  students  look 
upon  grammar  as  some  kind  of  magic, 
some  h<Kus  ptx'us  which  is  designed  to 
make  them  more  successful,  give  them 
status.  The  grammar  of  our  language 
is  the  science  of  how  we  put  words  to¬ 
gether  to  achieve  the  meaning  we  have 
to  convev.  Because  it  is  not  applied  to 
our  purposeful  expression  many  adoles- 
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cents  never  learn  that  the  grammar  of 
a  sentence  is  related  to  the  clarity  and 
elfectiveness  of  what  they  write. 

What,  you  niav  say,  about  the  prin¬ 
cipals,  the  superintendents,  the  parents, 
and  the  business  men  who  clamor  for 
more  ^riinimar  for  grammar’s  sake,  and 
fondly  believe  that  the  result  will  be 
clear  c'xpression?  'I'o  those  persons  ex¬ 
plain  clearly  and  firmly  that  you  are 
teaching  grammar,  usage,  and  form; 
and  that  you  are  teaching  this  daily 
through  disciplining  rgcKKl  word)  the 
writing  of  your  students.  I'xplain  that 
just  as  a  scientist  begins  to  teach  in  his 
laboratorv  by  using  chemicals  and  heat 
and  armatures,  so  you  do  the  same  with 
language.  I’xplain  that  onlv  those  wln> 
are  far  in  advance — the  l.insteins — 
deal  only  with  theory.  ^Fven  Finstein 
held  his  theors-  in  ahevance  till  it  was 
demonstrated  that  it  would  work.)  Fx- 
plain  that  language  patterns  are  largely 
habit,  and  that  you  want  to  see  those 
habits  imbc'dded  in  the  nervous  svstems 


of  vour  students.  I'xplain  that  even 
in  such  a  mechanical  performance  us 
s|H‘lling  it  is  common  to  discover  the 
student  who  spells  well  on  tests  and  in¬ 
correctly  in  writing  out  his  ideas.  (Tin* 
reverse  is  also  true).  If  you  \ ourself 
understand  that  the  grammar  of  a  sen¬ 
tence  is  the  way  the  words  fit  together, 
you  need  not  Ik‘  apologetic.  A  teacher 
might  also  use  authority  and  explain 
that  our  most  highly  selective  colleges 
use  as  entrance  tests  the  actual  writing 
of  pros|K‘ctive  students — not  informa¬ 
tion  ahoHt  language.  It  is  often  that  the 
teacher  (juails  under  criticism  liecause 
he  lacks  information  about  what  is  hap- 
[K-ning.  He  informed. 

l  inally,  use  your  bc'st  judgment  and 
remain  firm.  Anyone  who  takes  on  the 
responsibility  for  teaching  his  own  lan¬ 
guage  to  a  student  has  accepted  a  very 
responsible  position  and  is  under  obli¬ 
gation  to  carry  out  that  responsibility 
despite  criticism. 
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Short  Report 

Concerning  Grammar 

liy  J/Wn  s  JilNNKY 
503  Marshall  iJrit’c 


West  (Chester, 

riAlll.  suliject  of  Kraniiiiar  comes  up 
regularly:  evidently  it  is  one  of 
the  favorite  whipping  boys  of  edu¬ 
cation.  Writers  in  coursc-s  of  study 
state  eonhdently  that  there  is  "little  re¬ 
lationship  Ix'tueen  knowled^e  of 
mar  and  the  ability  to  write  ko<h1  ImiK' 
lish.”  To  prove  his  |M)int  one  exiK'rt 
ijuotes  from  various  studies  in  usa^e. 
A  student,  he  says,  can  cite  rules  and 
still  say  "he  don’t”  or  "I  seen  him.”  I  his 
rules  out  Kr^mnmr — or  W'oulcl  if  ^ram- 
mar  were  nothing  more  than  he  thinks 
it  is. 

riuTe  is  more  to  Kr'iiiunar  than  what 
may  lx  called  usane.  I’here  is  the  study 
of  the  structure  of  sentences  and  sc-ii- 
tence  elements.  Those  who  op|X)se  the 
teaching  of  Kriimmar  often  do  so  bc‘- 
caiise  they  Ixlieve  that  students  do  not 
need  Krioi^'iiar  to  become  masters  of 
such  expressions  as  "he  chxsn’t”  and  "I 
saw  him."  As  far  as  thev  ro,  they  are 
ri^ht.  Such  items  of  usa^^e  can  be 
taught  by  example  or  by  drill.  But  the 
Krammar  which  needs  to  be  taught — as 
grammar — involves  such  thiiiKS  as  the 
formation  of  sentences,  the  pro|H‘r  and 
skillful  use*  of  phrases  and  clauses,  the 
projHT  placement  of  mcKlihers,  and  un¬ 
derstanding  of  im|X)rtant  elements  with¬ 
in  the  sc'iitcmce.  These*  things  cannot 
be  taught  as  one  teaches  a  student  to 
sav  "It  is  I,"  or  "I  did  it." 


Vennsylvania 

C'omplicating  the  prohlem  are  the 
legitimate  worries  of  linguists  and  the 
“new  grammarians”  over  the  inconsis¬ 
tencies  of  traditional  grammar.  The 
ideas  of  (diaries  C.  Tries  and  others  will 
undouhtedly  iniluence  thinking  alxiut 
grammar,  because  logic  and  common 
sc'iise  are  on  their  side,  hut  at  present 
they  stand  in  alxiut  the  same  [xisition  as 
the  men  wlui  would  substitute  the 
metric  system  of  weights  and  measures 
for  the  one  we  now  use.  They  are  right 
hut  have  tradition  against  them.  1  am 
not.  suggesting  that  tradition  has  noth¬ 
ing  to  rc'commend  it  for  I  have  read 
|H*rsuasive  arguments  for  continuing  to 
use  (xninds  and  ounces  and  miles  and 
feet.  But  neither  in  weights  arid  meas¬ 
ure's  nor  in  grammar  is  there  likely  to 
Ik*  a  sudden  and  complete  change-over. 

C'omiiletc*  change-over  is  not  neces¬ 
sary,  however,  to  clfmonstrate  that  the 
valuable  part  of  grammar  is  that  dealing 
with  structure.  If  the  gentlemen  who 
use*  grammar  as  a  whipping  boy  will 
keep  that  in  mind  and  rc*membc*r  as  well 
the  three  things  following,  we  mav 
reach  agreement: 

1.  The  t\|x*  of  grammal*  which  is 
valuahle  is  functional  rather  than 
proscriptive — that  is,  its  purpose 
is  to  assist  students  to  s|x*ak  and 
write. 
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2.  Ihe  amount  of  grammar  neciicii 
to  help  in  uritiiiK  anil  s|X‘akinK  is 
not  considerable  and  is  easily 
taught.  Hut  it  should  he  tauKht. 

3.  U’e  must  remember  that  lan^uaKc 
is  a  chanKinf^  anil  KrimiiiK  thin^ 
and  \vc  cannot  afford  to  be  hound 
by  iron-clad  rules. 

Now  the  structure  which  concerns  us 
involves  the  sentence  and  to  some  extent 
the  paragraph.  Ihe  “new  grammari¬ 
ans”  have  demonstrated  that  we  cannot 
adeijuately  delino  the  sentence  as  "a 
^roup  of  worils  having  a  subject  and 
predicate  and  makin^  complete  sense.” 
Obviously  some  sentences  do  not  lit  the 
pattern.  Harm  comes,  perhaps,  when 
traditionalists  refuse  to  recoj>ni/e  new 
kinds  of  worti  groups  even  when  they 
are  beinjj  used  bv  master  writers. 

It  diK-sn’t  seem  to  matter  tiK)  much 
whether  or  not  we  can  define  the  sen¬ 
tence.  riie  vast  majority  of  sentences 
conform  to  the  traditional  definition 
but  we  can  hi-  sufficiently  influenced  bv 
realitv  to  realize  that  there  are  certain 
acieptahle  utterances  which  do  not  fit 
into  any  definition.  W’e  have  this  situ¬ 
ation:  writing  is  composed  of  groups  of 
words,  some  of  which  are  sentenies  in 
the  traditional  sense  of  the  word,  others 
which  are  fragments,  acceptable  or  not- 
acceptahle.  It  minht  hi*  convenient  to 
have  a  blanket  definition  hut  it  liiK's  not 
seem  absolutely  necessary. 

U’e  mav  safely  assume  that  no  one 
is  object  to  a  student’s  usin^ 

complete  and  traditional  sentences  if  he 
wishes  to  and  can.  W’e  may,  however, 
disaKree  as  to  what  is  acceptable  in  frag¬ 
ments. 

Students  in  compi»sition  classes  have 
survived  for  a  number  of  years  and  have 
presumably  made  themselves  under- 
stiMMl.  They  have  done  this,  some  say. 


without  an  extensive  knowledge  of 
grammar,  l  et  us  hasten  to  aild  for  the 
sake  of  fairness  that  they  have  done  so, 
t(M),  without  an  extensive  knowledge  of 
linguistics,  si'inantics,  and  the  science  of 
education.  W  hat  is  it  that  we  wish  to 
make  of  them  —  at  least  of  the  majority 
who  will  not  Ik*  I'liKlish  majors  or  teai  It¬ 
ers?  Do  we  want  them  to  Ik*  gram¬ 
marians?  l.iiiKUists?  Semanticists?  Or 
do  we  wish  nterely  to  have  them  learn 
to  speak  and  write  well  enough  to  satisfy 
reasonable  rei|uirements? 

If  we  wish  our  students  to  write  as 
educated  |H*rv)ns  (not  professional  writ¬ 
ers)  minht  lx*  expt*cted  to  write,  why 
should  we  try  to  make  the  pnxess  more 
complicateil  than  it  is?  U’e  ilon't  neeil 
a  linguistic,  semantic,  invthii ,  <tr  sym- 
holic  approach  to  laiiKuaKe  to  teach  a 
hov  or  ^irl  to  write  a  simple  paragraph 
or  two.  We  don’t  neeil  to  make  our 
subject  sound  as  solemn  and  formidahle 
as  an  advanced  loursi*  in  science  in 
order  to  win  res|x*ct  for  it.  IU*s|x*it 
already  exists.  W  e  don’t  need  to  wrap 
ourselves  in  scientific  terminoloKV. 
riiere  is  a  know-how  to  routine  writing 
which  can  lx*  taught  to  students  of  aver¬ 
age  intelligence.  ('  I  he  talent  which  is 
necessarv  for  creative  writing  of  distinc¬ 
tion  will  lx*  found  in  a  handful  and 
should  he*  nourished,  hut  we  are  not 
here  conierned  with  writing  for  publi¬ 
cation.) 

Our  first  concern  as  teai  hers  is  — 
what  do  we  want  of  the  student  at  the 
end  of  his  training?  Ihe  answer  is 
simple.  Ue  want  him  to  Ik*  able  to 
write  aiceptahle  answers  to  ipiestions, 
to  know  how  to  put  lo^'ether  a  readable 
re|K»rt,  anil  to  lx*  able  to  lomfxtsc*  three 
or  four  consecutive  aiieptahle  para¬ 
graphs.  U’e  do  not  ex|x*it  him  to  lx* 
a  pn»fessional  writer,  nor  one  learned 
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in  the  history  of  his  language  nor  do  we 
care  much  whether  he  can  handle  such 
terms  as  “assimilated  phoneme,"  “ety- 
moloKif^'sl  doublet”,  or  "semantemes.” 
He  need  know  little  more  of  linguistics 
and  st'inantics  than  the  typical  profes¬ 
sional  writer  knows — which  is  usually 
nothing.  Hut,  of  course,  what  we  have 
said  above  refers  only  to  what  we  expect 
the  student  to  have  achieved  as  a  writer. 
No  I'.nglish  teacher  has  any  f»bjection  to 
his  learning  everything  there  is  to  learn 
aliout  everything  a  school  offers — in¬ 
cluding  linguistics,  semantics,  literature, 
and  science. 

Only  a  few  things  keep  most  students 
from  writing  as  we  would  like  them  to 
write — speaking  now  only  of  writing 
and  not  of  content — and  these  things 
are  not  too  difficult  to  teach.  To  per¬ 
suade  the  student  to  practice  enough  to 
learn  may  he  a  harder  task.  Nor  d(M*s 
the  necessary  narrowing  of  this  discus¬ 
sion  to  the  priK'ess  of  writing  indicate 
that  other  things  are  less  im|x)rtant.  It 
is  not  easy  to  teach  anyone  to  write  ex¬ 
citingly,  nor  is  it  easy  to  convince  a  stu¬ 
dent  that  he  needs  to  read  to  build  up 
a  background  for  writing,  'fhese  things 
may  lie  with  the  student  himscdf — iier- 
haps  he  is  born  interesting  or  uninter¬ 
esting.  There  are  limits  to  what  we 
can  do — and  most  of  us  recognize  those 
limits. 

In  order  to  discover  the  prevalence  of 
the  few  things  which  keep  students 
from  writing  as  we  would  like  them  to 
write,  I  arranged  an  experiment  which 
is  admittediv  not  new  and  brings  forth 
nothing  that  has  not  been  known  for 
some  time.  But  it  is  something  which 
should  he  done  often  and  reported  upon 
time  after  time  until  everyone  knows  the 
results.  Not  until  we  have  made  the 
facts  clear  will  certain  educators,  and 


certain  types  of  I'nglish  instructors,  stop 
the  senseless  attempt  either  to  eliminate 
the  teaching  of  composition  altogether 
or  to  lose  it  in  a  complex  jumble  of  in¬ 
struction  involving  everything  from  phi¬ 
losophy  to  psychoanalysis.  I  analyzed 
the  first  compositions  written  by  120 
college  Freshmen.  These  were  typical 
high  school  graduates,  a  majority  of 
them  from  the  upper  two-hfths  of  their 
high  sch(K)l  classes.  They  were  asked 
to  write  a  paper  of  about  three-hundred 
words  telling  why  they  agreed  or  dis¬ 
agreed  with  an  article  which  they  had 
read.  They  were  aware  that  no  fine 
writing  was  expected,  merely  a  clear 
paragraph  or  two  which  made  sense. 
They  were  asked  to  write  a  rough  draft 
in  class,  check,  and  re-write.  The  time 
allowed  was  fifty  minutes,  a  regular 
class  |X‘riod.  (Tlie  time,  fifty  minutes, 
allowed  twenty-five  minutes  for  writing 
and  twenty-five  minutes  for  checking 
and  re-writing.  W  hile  this  seems  like 
tcM)  little  time,  some  readers  may  recall 
that  a  well-known  standard  test  in  com- 
|K)sition  calls  for  fifteen  minutes  of  writ¬ 
ing  and  makes  no  provision  for  re¬ 
writing.) 

W'hat  did  these  1 20  students,  who 
with  some  exceptions  were  not  burdened 
with  much  grammar,  do  or  not  do? 
what  did  they  do  wrong  or  not  do  right? 

1  give  my  findings  in  all  seriousness. 
(As  though  almost  every  Fnglish  teach¬ 
er  does  not  already  know  them!) 

1.  F'.rrors  which  might  lie  called 
errors  in  “usage”  and  which  have 
usually  been  taught  hv  drill  were 
uncommon.  I  refer  to  such  things 
as  "he  don’t,”  "I  seen”,  and  the 
like. 

2.  Certain  errors  which  vary  in  de¬ 
gree  and  which  are  usuallv  the 
subject  of  consideration  in  com- 
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|)usitiun  toiirscs  were  frequent: 
lack  of  unity  in  paraKraphs,  lack 
of  coherence  in  paragraphs,  in- 
cleiinite  reference,  monotony  in 
sentence  structure,  etc. 

3.  Ciertain  errors — which  I  studietl 
in  detail — and  which  are  impor¬ 
tant  for  the  purpose  of  this  pajxT 
— were  present. 

Before  dealing  with  the  errors  placed 
in  the  third  category,  1  miKht  state  that 
the  first  and  secoiul  categories  may  be 
ij^nored  here.  1  Ix-lieve  that  “usa^e” 
will  be  adequately  tauglit  whether  by 
means  of  grammar  or  drill  or  by  exam¬ 
ple.  No  objection  that  I  know  of  has 
ever  been  raised  to  the  inclusion  of 
teaching  about  unity,  coherence,  defi¬ 
nite  reference,  etc.  in  a  course  in  com¬ 
position.  This  leaves  us  free  to  discuss 
what  grammar  should  lx  taught. 

llie  following  errors  were  presc-nt  — 
the  number  represents  the  mimiKT  of 
papcTS  which  hail  the  errors,  not  the  in¬ 
dividual  errors. 


five  writers  who  avoided  the  error  the 
first  time  may  be  guilty  of  it  later  and 
that  first  time  offenders  wdl  repeat.  W’e 
need  to  lx  concerned  with  the  sentence 
fragment. 

We  are  concerned  only  with  the  un¬ 
acceptable  fragment.  Students  will 
know — or  will  siKin  learn — that  giKxl 
writers  do  not  always  use  complete  sen¬ 
tences  of  the  traditional  ty|x.  Attempts 
to  maintain  the  fiction  that  all  frag¬ 
ments  are  talxMi  will  fail.  Hut  when  is 
the  fragment  unacceptable,  when  ac¬ 
ceptable?  Hememlxr  that  we  are  deal¬ 
ing  with  formal  com|M)sition,  not  with 
conversation  nor  newspa|xr  headings. 

Acceptable  sentence  fragments  in 
written  work  usually  follow  these  pat¬ 
terns: 

1.  I'hev  make  sense  in  the  paragraph 
in  which  tbev  are  found, 
lixample.  When  you  are  asked  if 
you  have  any  money  say  that 
you  have.  How  nuuh?  Per¬ 
haps  it  won’t  matter. 


Sentence  fragments  Cof  unacceptable  type) 
Comma  .Splice 

(’onfusion  with  punctuation,  cs|xcially  the  semi¬ 
colon  used  where  the  writer  mistixtk  a  group  of 
words  for  a  clause 
Hun-on-sentences 
Tense  FTrors 

Awkward  sentences  ('misplaced  modifiers,  faulty 
parallelism,  etc.) 

Sentences  involving  faulty  understanding  of  the 
subjective  complement  present  in  many  pajxrs 
to  s<»me  degree —  v)me  uses  may  perhaps  lx  ile- 
batable. 


present 

in 

IS 

pa|xrs, 

present 

in 

12 

pa|xrs, 

present 

in 

16 

pa|K‘rs. 

prcsi-nt 

in 

9 

papiTs, 

presc’iit 

in 

5 

papers. 

present 

in 

10 

pajxrs, 

W  hat  needs  to  be  done  with  gram¬ 
mar  dealing  with  structure? 

1.  I  he  fact  that  only  fif  teen  of  one- 
hundred-twenty  writers  used  a  sentence 
fragment  is  encouraging.  W'e  know, 
however,  that  others  of  the  one-hundred 


2.  I  ragments  used  for  literary  effect 
usually'  have  the  force  of  an  ellip¬ 
tical  clause.  Almost  every  time. 

J.  I  ragments  usc-d  for  literary  effect 
are  usually  not  misplaced  nuMli- 
fiers  of  larger  elements. 
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4.  Aid'ptable  ira^iients  arc  usually 
used  dclilx'ratcly  with  the  full 
knowlcdKc  iif  the  user.  This  dues 
nut  rule  uut  the  possihility  that 
uses  in  some  cases  may  he  hahi- 
tual.  N'u  duuht  uf  this  last,  fur 
example. 

On  the  other  hand  unacceptahic 
sentence  fratpnents  usually  follow  these 
patterns; 

1 .  They  do  not  make  sense  in  the 
paragraph  in  which  they  are  found. 
(A  numher  of  examples  are  j;iven 
later) 

2.  They  do  not  have  the  force  of 
elliptical  clauses.  In  many  cases  they 
serve  to  break  communication  c«im- 
pletely. 

3.  I'liey  are  merely  misplaced  nxKli- 
fiers  of  larger  elements  —  deptmdent 
clauses  or  verbal  phrases. 

4.  They  are  usually  not  useil  with 
the  knowled^e  or  intent  of  the  writer 
hut  are  the  result  of  carelessness  or 
lack  of  knowledge. 

I'he  pafxTs  show  that  students  at 
limes  use  unacicptahle  sentence  frag¬ 
ments.  W'c  know  by  exixTience — and 
common  sense*  would  sut^^est — that 
their  IukIi  seh<Kil  friends  use  still  more 
of  thev*  word  ){roups.  L'sually  these 
fraKtnents  appt'ar  because*  of  a  lack  of 
knowl(*ilKe  of  grammar  on  the  part  of 
the  writers.  Most  of  the  expre*ssions 
cit'arlv  mcxlifv  some*thinK  in  another 
word-)(roup  or  do  n(»t  make  sense* — they 
are  not  the*  aeceptable  tv|>e  of  sentence 
fragments  use*d  bv  mature  writers  for 
literarv  or  other  effe*ct. 

Noliee  the*se*  se*le*cte*d  examples; 

And  a  ^reat  many  more  on  baseball 
that  would  escape*  unnoticed  were  it 
not  for  ke'en  observers  known  as 
s|>orts  writers. 


Such  as  do(*s  it  improve  the*  brain 
cells  or  cause*  other  harmful  damage. 
Ciuests  who  Ko  just  for  the*  rest  and 
not  to  enjoy  the*  company  of  the 
family  when  they  are  visitinK  some 
plaec*. 

Also  if  the  proKram  is  not  ass(Kiate‘el 
with  a  western  name  or  idea  hut  with 
an  Indian  dcKtor’s  or  scientist’s  name. 
(Jne  of  the*  reasons  hein^  that  he  was 
t(X)  wise. 

Ihe  action  always  prese*nt,  rising, 
and  falling  in  tempo  all  the*  time. 
Which  she*  in  turn  re*ali/e*d  that  she 
had  not  done  the  right  thing  anyway. 

Analyzed  these  fragments  turn  out 
to  lx* 

1.  l)e*|x*nde*nt  clause's. 

2.  Word  groups  lacking  verbs  he*- 
cause*  a  writer  mistakes  a  verbal 
for  a  verb. 

3.  Ciroups  of  words  lacking  subjects 
or  predicates 

It  would  se*e*m,  then,  that  these  stu¬ 
dents  might  have  be*e*n  lu*l|x*el  by  a 
knowl(*dge  of  clauses  and  verbals,  and 
that  lack  of  such  knowledge  le'd  to  a 
numbe*r  of  errors. 

In  oreler  to  understand  clauses  C in- 
de*|x*ndenl,  adjective,  adverbial,  and 
noun)  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose 
the  writers  will  need  to  understand; 
( I)  the  parts  of  s|x*ech  ami  their  func¬ 
tions — or  if  we  don't  like  the  traditional 
grammar,  the  ililferent  classes  of  words 
and  the  manner  in  which  the>  can  he 
us<*d*,  (2)  subject  and  predicate  for  the 
traditional  sentence;  ("3)  the  acceptahle 
sc*ntence  fragment  and  the  unacceptahic 
sentence  fragment;  (4)  parts  of  the  sen¬ 
tence — object,  subjective  complement; 
(5)  verbals;  and  (6)  the  various  posi¬ 
tions  which  can  he  assumed  hy  clauses 
and  verbals. 
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Hun-on  or  fust'd  sentences  are  less 
prevalent  than  sentence  I'raKinents,  vet 
anyone  who  has  ever  corrected  papers 
of  hi^h  sch(K>l  or  college  students  knows 
that  students  write  them; 

I  disagree  with  the  storv  he  diil  not 
have  any  facts  to  base*  his  ar){ument 
on. 

I  here  are  errors  niatle  in  speech  I  am 
guilty  of  doin^  these  things. 

This  article  made  me  stop  and  think 
for  a  while  I  woiulered  if  we  humans 
would  always  lx‘  lighting  and  waging 
wars  if  we  stop|H‘d  to  appreciate  life. 
The  whole  storv  t»K»k  place  in  I  rance 
that  is  why  I  liked  it. 

I  here  are  many  reasons  whv  I  liked 
the  article  here  are  vime  of  them. 

Me  makes  the  |)oint  of  the  case  very 
clear  you  can  almost  sc-e  the  people. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  writers  of  the 
above  sentences,  if  they  couUl  have  used 
phrases,  verbal  phrasers,  and  de|XTident 
clauses,  might  have  avoided  not  onlv 
run-on  sc'iitences  hut  awkward  i(»nstruc- 
tion.  'The  run-on  sc-ntence  generally, 
however,  seems  to  turn  up  because  stu¬ 
dents  have  difficulty  recognizing  inde- 
|x-iulent  clause's.  Knowledge  of  subject, 
prediiate,  parts  of  speech,  and  verbals 
might  be  of  some  use  here. 

Fhe  same  (»bservations  made  above 
might  also  lx*  applied  to  the  use  of  word 
groups  having  the  comma  splice.  Notice 
the  following  examples: 

lie  holds  truth  to  lx*  worth  more  than 
public  office,  as  a  result  he  has  the 
respect  of  the  country.  ^Observe  the 
difficulty  in  the  first  clause.) 
Happiness  is  not  encxigh  to  face  the 
world  with,  one  also  needs  intellec¬ 
tual  ability. 

People  have  their  own  ideas  and  ex¬ 
pectations  about  life,  I  also  have  my 
ideas  and  hopes. 


I  am  very  fascinated  with  the  danc¬ 
ing  field,  this  article  was  interesting 

to  me. 

It  seems  logical  to  assume  that  if  stu¬ 
dent  writers  understcMKi  inde|X‘ndent 
and  de|x*ndent  clauses  and  the  |K>sitions 
which  can  he  taken  hv  nuxlifiers  of  all 
kinds  they  would  lx  able  to  enrich  their 
com|)ositions  as  well  as  to  avoid  the  un¬ 
acceptable  fragment,  the  run  on  sen¬ 
tence,  and  the  comma  fault.  My  own 
experience  with  this  group  seems  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  close  studv  of  seii^-nce  struc¬ 
ture  is  not  wasted.  I  rrors  which  were 
frei|uently  present  in  the  first  set  of 
com|X)sitions  were  scarce  in  the  final  set 
of  the  semester. 

I  need  not  list  in  detail  all  tlie  various 
errors  one  can  find  in  such  a  set  of 
pajxrs  as  I  have  mentioned.  The  errors 
exist  —  anil  all  instructors  know  that 
they  exist.  Hesulis  resemf>ling  those 
wiiich  I  have  listed  can  lx  obtained  with 
almost  any  student  group.  W  e  can  say 
that  whateier  the  current  neglect  of 
grammar  (structural)  is  doing,  it  is  not 
producing  finisfied  writers. 

I  here  is  an  important  |ioint  which 
needs  studv.  W’e  ilo  not  seek  merely 
the  elimination  of  errors,  but  we  want 
alv)  an  increase  of  efficienev  in  student 
writing.  Hy  some  means  and  from  some 
place  an  idea  seems  to  have  taken  r<H>t 
that  writing  to  be  interesting,  or  even 
efficient,  must  he  ungrammatical  —  and 
that  correctness  enevitablv  leads  to  dull¬ 
ness.  Nothing  in  my  ex|XTience  with 
leading  students  themes  justifies  such 
a  belief.  It  is  true  that  we  sometimes 
find  an  atrixiouslv  written  pa|X‘r  which 
is  interesting,  and  we  find  many  pafxrs 
which  are  correct  hut  not  exciting.  Hut, 
in  general,  form  and  content  go  togeth¬ 
er,  intelligence  having  vimething  to  do 
with  both,  as  we  might  ex|x*ct. 


Dynamic  Ventures 

in  Creative  Expression— 

An  Integrated  Program 

’  lly  HYHUM  M.  SMITH 

Jordan  (Utah)  School  District* 

Lrn  I.I'!  Hilly  cannut  read  or  write  his  creative  abilities,  for  Hilly’s  creative 
yet  because  he  was  born  just  last  ability,  and  expression  will  develop  only 
week.  Sometime  this  week  his  as  fast  as  he  can  acquire  experiences 
parents  will  receive  a  card  of  congratu-  and  express  them  in  terms  of  his  eo¬ 
lations  from  the  local  P.  T.  A.  and  a  vironment. 

book,  The  ncariny,  of  (children.  'Ibis  "ITirounh  (he  many  studies  of  child 
card  and  IxKik  are  forerunners  of  the  growth  and  development,  we  have 
interest  and  the  concern  of  the  schcKds  found  out  on  what  basis  children  make 
for  the  welfare  of  the  new-born  balK*.  the  stdections  out  of  which  they  build 
Other  spt'cial  helps  will  continue  to  their  child  world,  and  the  things  that 
come  from  the  sch(H)ls  during  his  five  will  bring  satisfaction  and  meaning  to 
years  at  home.  With  this  assistance  them,  all  of  which  will  help  them  learn 
from  the  schtMils  and  their  trained  pro-  at  their  ow'n  rate  and  in  their  own  way. 
fessional  staff.  Hilly’s  parents  can  begin  We  will  plan  programs  and  activities, 
immediately  preparing  themselves  for  that  will  be  consistent  with  what  w’e 
the  happiest  and  richest  experience  of  know  abouf  the  stages  of  grow'th  and 
their  lives,  where  they  can  mold  and  development  that  he  will  pass  through. 
sha|H‘  and  guide  their  own  creation  into  We  will  provide  Billv  with  manv  oppor- 
an  independent,  free  and  creative  indi-  tunities  for  first-hand  experiences  where 
vidual.  he  can  find  answers  to  his  curiosities, 

I’or  Hiliv  to  become  inde|H*ndent,  and  through  his  direct  experiences  he 
free  and  creatise,  takes  the  constant  can  translate  words  into  their  own  ac- 
labor  of  res|Minsihle  parents  aiul  teach-  tion  in  his  own  wav,  and  to  make  words 
ers  to  provide,  as  far  as  possible,  an  have  meaning  for  him. 
environment  that  will  be  flexible  enough  fet  us  view  Billv  in  a  few  interesting 
for  Billv  to  take  advantage  of  the  op-  experiences  that  he  will  have  in  the 
portiinities  for  listening,  talking,  draw-  schools  of  the  Jordan  Schmil  District, 
ing,  reading,  writing,  dramatic  plav.  When  Billv  first  entered  Kindergarten, 
etc.  He  must  be  surrounded  by  a  friend-  scbrnil  was  not  new  to  him  since  he  had 
Iv,  secure  atmosphere,  where  he  can  been  to  the  school  several  times  with  his 
select  for  his  own  those  things  that  have  mother.  TTiere  was  the  dav  he  came 
meaning  to  him.  and  that  will  release  with  his  mother  to  the  special  kinder- 
*  Mr.  Smith  acknim'li'clgr*  the  help  of  other  teachcTs  in  the  dirtrkt 
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garteii  room  where  Miss  Hogan  was 
telling  wonderful  stories  to  four  other 
chililren  whose  mothers  had  already 
gone  to  nK)m  live  to  hear  Mr.  Miller, 
the  Speech  Correctionist.  Miss  Hogan 
had  invited  Hilly  to  sit  close  to  her  and 
help  her  show  the  pictures  as  she  told 
the  story.  Mother  came  several  times 
during  the  year  t<i  riKmi  five  to  the  meet¬ 
ings  on  "Child  Cirowth  and  Develop¬ 
ment”.  I’very  time  mother  came  Billy 
came  t(K).  It  was  such  fun  to  be  with 
Miss  Hogan,  to  build  the  blocks,  to 
paint  on  the  big  pieces  of  paper  with 
no  lines  to  follow,  and  whose-  brightly 
coloreil  h(M)ks  were  fun  to  l(K)k  at. 

In  the  hrst  grade  Hilly's  independent, 
free  and  creative  self  was  still  In-ing  ex¬ 
pressed.  On  one  occasion,  happv  and 
excited,  he  came  running  to  siluxtl  to 
share  with  his  teacher  the  shining  shells 
all  wrap|)ed  up  in  soft  paper,  laying  in 
the  hox  he  has  carried  so  close  to  him. 
He  could  hardly  wait  until  sharing  time 
to  let  all  the  children  in  on  his  surprise. 
Billy  hoped  that  there  would  Ik-  time  for 
him  tr»  write  to  Aunt  Helen  and  thank 
her  for  the  shells.  The  teacher  will 
help  him  with  the  words  he  needs  and 
the  things  he  wants  to  say,  then  he  can 
put  the  words  in  his  own  dictionary 
book.  He  has  learnetl  where  to  put  the 
words  on  the  alpbalx-ti/ed  pages.  All 
of  the  children  have  their  own  note- 
h(K)ks  handy  whenever  thev  clo  any 
writing.  Many  of  the  children,  along 
with  Hilly,  arc  venturing  to  spt-11  bv 
themst-lves  the  words  they  need.  f  he 
teacher  is  there  to  help.  She  will  write 
the  wortls  that  thev  ask  her.  Hilly  and 
some  of  the  others  have  many  words  in 
their  dictionaries  already  which  make 
a  significant  contribution  to  tbeir  read¬ 
ing  skill. 

Hiliv,  however,  knows  there  are  many 


things  to  do  today,  f  irst  on  the  list  are 
the  things  they  didn't  quite  finish  ves- 
terday,  then  the  birthday  carti  they  will 
make  for  Mary,  the  story  to  prlfltice  to 
reatl  to  the  st'cond  graile,  the  big  picture 
on  the  blackboard  to  work  on.  It  is 
their  Spring  mural.  1  lungs  must  Ik* 
added  each  day  bt-iause  there  are  new 
signs  of  Spring,  and  now  that  the  sun 
is  out  there  is  a  visit  to  see  Mark's  new 
canary.  There  are  so  manv  things  in 
the  busy  life  of  a  first  grader.  Hiliv 
also  remembe-rs  that  tixlay  it  is  his  turn 
to  feed  the  hampster  .  .  .  .Arounil  the 
first  grade  nKim  can  lx?  seen  little  groups 
of  children,  two  nr  three  talking  to¬ 
gether,  reading  stories  of  their  own 
ch(K>sing,  or  reading  the  charts  in  the 
room.  Over  bv  the  science  table  three 
Ikivs  are  taking  turns  bxiking  through 
the  magnifving  glass  at  the  lilac  branch 
Bob  has  just  brought  to  scIkkiI  —  buds 
almost  readv  to  burst  .  .  .  l  et's  listen 
to  what  C’arol  is  saving  to  the  teacher. 
"Teacher,  did  the  sun  wake  vou  up  this 
morning?”  "Mv  daddy  waked  me  up,” 
offers  Dick.  "So  did  mine,”  echo  others, 
as  the-  teacher  answers,  "Isn't  it  a  lovely 
(lav?  lYes,  Carol,  the  sun  woke  me  up 
without  a  sign.”  It  popjx-d  up  in  my 
window  and  woke  me  up,”  says  l.eah, 
who  wants  vi  much  to  b<-  like  the  teach¬ 
er. 

“  riie  sun  d<K-sn't  fxip,”  shouts  Danny 
from  the  other  side  of  the  rug,  "it  comes 
up  as  <|uiet  as  a  mouse."  The  teacher 
adds,  "The  sun  dex-s  come  up  (|uietly,  as 
cjuiet  as  — .”  Several  children  add,  "As 
ipiiet  as  a  church,”  "as  cjuiet  as  a  cake 
baking,”  "as  a  baby's  smile,”  and  Ic-Hoy 
from  the  last  row  on  the  rug  calls,  “as 
cjuiet  as  my  shadow.”  'fhe  teacher  seizes 
the  opjxcrtunity,  "Oh,  I  like  the  way  you 
say  things.  l  et  me  write  these  on  the 
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board  for  ail  of  u^.'’  As  she  writes,  "as 
quiet  as  a  eiiureir’,  "as  quiet  as  a  shad¬ 
ow,"  etc.,  others  are  addiriK,  "as  quiet  as 
a  baby’s  smile,"  f'ben  the  teacher  asks, 
"How  d<R*s  the  sun  hxik?"  It  is  liarti  to 
wait  turns  when  y»HJ  are  excited,  l  aster 
than  she  can  write,  we  hear:  "shining, 
bright,  hri({lilly,  hot,  in  my  eyes,  glit¬ 
tery."  Up  to  this  time  Hohhy  hasn’t 
said  a  word.  Now  he  says  in  a  deep 
v<»ice,  "  I'he  sun  is  da/zlin^  in  my  eyes." 
"What  a  lovely  way  t<»  say  it,  Hohhy, " 
adds  the  teacher. 

With  this  ty|K‘  of  free  expression  the 
children  are  huildinK  word  jxiwer,  de- 
velopin^  abilities  in  creative  expression. 
'I'here  is  time  for  |RK*trv,  quiet  time, 
time  for  listening  to  records,  interpret¬ 
ing  them  in  Ixidily  movements  —  a 
scarf,  a  strip  of  colored  cre|x*  pa|)er  — 
not  much,  hut  plenty  to  the  imagination 
of  little  children  who  can  reach  great 
heights  with  so  little.  They  ex|HTience 
moments  of  ecstasy  of  living  that  many 
of  us  adults  have  unfortunately  forgot¬ 
ten.  W  ith  this  magic  we  can  catch  the 
interest  of  the  child.  Having  caught  it, 
we  can  with  artistry  and  skill  make  use 
of  its  most  subtle  charm  toward  further 
learning  of  the  language  arts.  Hilly  is 
learning  to  use  time  to  his  advantage, 
to  take  his  part  in  an  active,  meaningful 
sch«K)l  day  program.  This  self-selection 
in  building  language  skill  is  an  on-going 
prcK-ess  expanding  up  through  the 
grades.  Hilly  is  free  to  do,  to  create, 
and  is  growing  in  res|>onsihility  while 
living  with  othcTs  in  the  scIkm)!  sc'tting. 
So  gcM‘s  the  busy  life  of  Hilly  in  the  first 
grade.  His  scvond  and  third  years  are 
a  continuation  of  his  learning  pcTUxl. 
ScIxMils,  facilities  and  staff  are  usc‘d  to 
pnwide  him  with  dvnamic  ventures  in 
the  field  of  oral  and  written  expression. 

I.c't  us  review  a  few  of  the  unlimited 


media  that  can  lx*  usc‘d  to  release  the 
creative  ability  and  expression  on  any 
age  level  or  on  any  subject  level.  In 
light  of  the  activities  mentioned  in  the 
Primary  grades,  let  us  find  Hilly  again, 
who  h\  this  time  is  well  on  his  way  in 
the  Intermediate  Cirades.  As  we  I(K)k 
at  Hilly  we  must  agree  with  Hughes 
Mearns  that  "all  (mmI’s  chil’iin  got 
wings.”  All  children  are  creators  and 
will  soar  into  the  vast  unexplored  space 
of  imagination  if  we  provide  appropriate 
stimulus.  All  too  often  children,  be¬ 
cause  of  curriculum  demands,  public 
|)ressures  and  a  t(K)  crowded  scIkk)!  day, 
have  their  wings  clip|X‘d  and  are  forced 
into  a  grooved  pattern.  In  the  Inter¬ 
mediate  (irades  we  keep  Hilly’s  cup 
filled,  so  full  that  it  spills  over.  Filling 
the  cup  is  the  result  of  many  kinds  of 
ex|XTiences,  reading  a  wide  variety  of 
g(NKl  lxx)ks  and  articles  from  a  rich  en¬ 
vironment,  listening  to  many  kinds  of 
music,  sharing  |xx‘try,  manipulating  art 
materials,  observing  colored  slides  and 
a  variety  of  other  kinds  of  pictures. 
Magazines  such  as  Arizxttia  Ui^huays 
and  Holiiiay  contain  materials  for  es¬ 
thetic  and  human  interest  ex|x*ricnces. 
It  is  fun  to  talk  alxmt  a  picture,  to 
record  how  it  makes  you  feel  with  words 
that  are  different  and  destriptive.  It 
is  g(MKl  just  to  sit  and  listen  and  then 
record  what  is  heard.  One  group  of 
youngsters  said  this  alxuit  sounds: 

"I  like  to  hear  the  joyful  yell  (jf  a 
team  that  has  just  won." 

"I  like  a  busy  sound  like  the  roar 
of  a  motor  as  an  airplane  leaves  the 
ground." 

"I  enjov  the  clickety-clack  of  a  train 
on  the  rails.” 

"I  like  to  hear  |x*ople  sneeze  among 
great  cn)wds  anil  hear  others  laugh 
alxuit  it." 
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lo  feel  a  creative  sense  one  only  has 
to  stop,  step  to  the  uiiulim  or  out  into 
the  sch(N>l  yard  and  the  world  is  tilled 
with  things  that  are  to  he  sc‘en  and  felt 
—  to  see  the  cloutls  form,  the  shapes 
of  flowers,  the  patterns  of  leaves,  the 
ruggedness  of  mountains  —  all  of  these 
experiences  tend  to  keep  “the  cup  over¬ 
flowing”. 

f'he  great  educator,  I. aura  Zerbes, 
once  said,  “W’atih  chililren's  eves  to  see 
what  thev  are  seeing,  then  help  them 
see  more."  We  have  to  help  children 
to  see  more  that  they  will  feel  more  and 
consecjuently  create  more.  It  is  nrit 
what  we  know,  hut  how  we  feel  that 
taps  the  source  of  creative  |X)wer.  Hiliv 
is  alerted  to  unusual  ways  of  expressing 
the  things  he  will  talk  and  write  alxiut; 
“Not  the  mountains  give  a  background 
to  the  trees”,  but  “the  ha/v  grev-hlue 
mountains  give  a  s«M)thing  background 
to  tiu-  fresh  ItKiking  green  trees.”  I’lav- 
ing  with  words  not  only  builds  an  in¬ 
teresting  vmahulary,  hut  alv>  buihls  the 
|x>wer  to  express  oneself  m<»re  dranuiti- 
cally.  Many  kinds  of  viKahularv  charts 
are  fascinating  for  Intermediate  grade 
children.  Headings,  such  as  (|uiet 
words,  sad  words,  noisy  words,  happy 
words,  cold  wortls,  tricky  wortls,  build 
a  gfKxl  foundation  for  expressi^m.  Tlie 
folhtwing  pfK*m  motivated  Billy,  now  in 
the  sixth  grade,  tf)  write  a  Christmas 
storv  about  the  small  things  that  needed 
care. 

"Dear  l  ather,  hear  and  love  thy  leasts 
and  singing  birds 

And  guard  with  tenderness  small 
things  that  have  no  words.” 
f)n  one  (Kcasion  Billv’s  friend  wrote 
this; 

"I  IfKiked  up  to  see  the  dark,  misty 
clouds  hovering  over  the  valley. 


I  saw  mountains  misty  blue,  i'here 
was  a  veil  at  every  mountain  top. 

Sweeping  across  me  was  the  light 
blowing  winds. 

I  l(x>ked  up  and  saw  stars  like  little 
drops  of  dew  on  a  lawn  in  the 
early  morning  light. 

I'he  pale  vellow  mcMin  wove  in  anti 
out  the  clouds,  the  shatlows  cast 
their  blackish  ItKik.” 

Ain»ther  friend  wrote: 

"1  wandered  ilown  a  Kmely  road,  it 
was  dark  and  the  shatle  was  ileep, 

I  he  leaves  made  patterns  in  the  thist 
beneath  my  eager  feet. 

I  hen  I  ventured  off  the  Ix-aten  path 
into  the  forest,  dense  and  green, 

I  saw  a  d(»e  lift  her  gentle  head,  then 
swiftly  leave  the  scene. 

I  wandered  down  a  lonely  road  anil 
«>nlv  then  was  it  I  knew, 

Why  (i(Kl  maile  forests  and  wild 
things  to  touch  the  heart  of  you.” 

Now,  for  one  or  two  more  ex|HTi- 
ences  that  Billy  will  have  in  the  Second- 
arv  ScIkkiIs  in  our  s\stem.  Mere  again 
our  philosophy  of  creative  ex|H‘riences 
are  an  integral  part  of  the  junior  and 
senior  high  scIkh)!  program.  I  he  teach¬ 
ing  aims  and  pur|X)ses  recognize  that 
the  characteristics  of  growth  and  ile- 
velopment  typiial  of  junior  and  senior 
high  sch(M>l  students  are  highly  sensitive 
and  res|x»nsive.  They  may  Ik-  moti¬ 
vated  and  challenged  through  various 
avenues  of  expression,  with  projeits  and 
activities  t.f  an  interesting  and  meaning¬ 
ful  nature  commensurate  with  their 
maturity  level.  Fhesc-  can  Ik-  correlated 
with  both  the  curricular  and  co-curricu- 
lar  ex|K-riences  of  the  students. 

ScIkkiI  newspa|K-rs  have  been  mimeo 
graphed  and  printeil  in  elementary, 
jitnior  and  senior  high  scIumiIs.  Thev 
provide  opportunities  for  boys  and  girls 
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throughout  the  twenty  schools  in  Jordan 
District  to  develop  original  self-expres¬ 
sion  by  producing  editorials,  analyzing 
opinions  of  columnists  and  teachers, 
and  seeing  human  interest  stories.  Take 
f<tr  example  the  time  when  Billy  met 
with  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  enthu¬ 
siastic  young  members  from  all  of  the 
school  newspaper  staffs  in  the  District 
and  participated  in  a  workshop  confer¬ 
ence,  Mere  Billy  received  inspiration 
and  valuable  information  from  students 
(dcler  than  himsedf,  as  well  as  helping  to 
develop  thfise  members  of  the  news- 
papcT  staffs  of  the  elementary  scIukiIs. 
In  this  workshop  creative  expression 
was  abundant.  Billy  found  himself  a 
receiver  and  also  a  giver  of  infonnation 
and  "know'-how.”  He  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  discuss  his  problems  with  visit¬ 
ing  professional  journalists,  to  exchange 
ideas  about  publication  plans  and  to 
watch  specific  demonstrations  on  the 
process  of  getting  Ixith  printed  and 
mimeographed  school  pa|X‘rs  off  the 
press.  This  type  of  workshop,  or  Press 
C’tmference,  is  not  new  to  the  Jordan 
Sch»K»l  District  since  live-wire  press 
meetings  are  the  result  of  district-wide 
planning  inaugurated  eight  years  ago 
hv  a  far-sighted  scIkm)!  administration 
to  encourage  bovs  and  girls  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  to  develop  interesting  projects  in 
which  they  would  learn  the  fundamen¬ 
tals  of  writing,  of  publishing  a  school 
paper,  of  pnalucing  editorials,  report¬ 
ing,  and  recognizing  an  interesting 
human  interest  story. 

For  the  first  few  years  the  senior  high 
sch(K)ls,  which  have  been  publishing 
papers  over  a  period  of  twenty-five  years, 
merely  invited  the  junior  high  school 
staffs  to  participate  in  a  Press  Confer¬ 
ence.  However,  this  program,  gathering 
momentum,  filtered  down  into  the  ele 


mentary  scho:)l.  Now,  every  scIkkiI  in 
Jordan  District  issues  a  pa|x‘r  at  more 
or  less  regular  intervals,  with  our  senior 
high  schcKil  paper  staffs  spinsoring  and 
helping  the  junior  high  journalists,  and 
the  junior  high  sch<K)l  staffs  in  turn 
encouraging  and  aiding  the  elementary' 
schcKil  groups  with  the  school  paper. 
Billy  and  the  other  staff  members  of  his 
junior  high  scIkhiI  paper  aren’t  the  only 
students  afforded  individual  or  creative 
development  by  our  newspaper  prtiject. 
Behind  the  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  members  this  year  are  another  one 
hundred  and  fifty  vitally  interested 
young  |x*ople  who  are  Ix'coming  students 
of  newspapers  and  who  are  striving  to 
develop  tact  and  alertness  in  observa¬ 
tion,  in  rejiorting  facts,  and  in  tech¬ 
nique  in  order  that  they  might  win 
themsedves  a  spot  on  some  newspaixT 
staff  in  the  coming  year. 

Billy  has  found  many  such  interest¬ 
ing  experiences  in  his  junior  high  sch(K)l 
career.  He  has  Ixen  extremely  active 
in  the  junior  high  sch(K)l  club  program, 
where  every  student  finds  himself  en¬ 
rolled  in  a  club  of  his  choice  —  whether 
it  Ix'  music,  Spanish,  art,  shop,  stamp 
collecting,  learning  the  ukelele,  or  one 
of  many  other  activities.  Here  in  these 
clubs  Billy  has  the  opportunity  of  ex¬ 
ploring  deep  into  his  own  desires. 

'Fhe  present  machine  and  electronic 
age  is  providing  numerous  mechanical 
devices  that  offer  opportunities  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  in  their  utilization  in  crea¬ 
tive  education  and  living.  Some  experi¬ 
ments  are  being  made  in  Jordan  District 
using  cameras,  slide  projectors,  phono¬ 
graphs  and  tape  recorders  as  mediums 
of  creative  education.  For  example: 
An  expressive  type  of  program  known  as 
“An  Hour  of  Beverie”  has  been  devel- 
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oped  utili/ing  colored  slides,  |xx*try  and 
music. 

A  number  of  35  m.  colored  slides 
were  made  about  seasonal  subjects. 
Poetry  was  selected  or  written  that  was 
related  to  the  pictures  or  that  expressed 
the  subject  of  the  pictures.  Musical 
numhcTs  that  also  expressed  the  iikkkI  or 
the  subject  of  the  pictures  was  selected 
and  recorded  on  ta|K‘.  These  three 
media  were  synchroni/ed  to  protluce  a 
program  lasting  alxiut  one  hour.  This 
has  been  usc'd  freely  in  the  District  to 
motivate  similar  expressions  in  creative 
education. 

I'his  program  is  prest-nted  by  four 
people;  one  trained  in  electronics,  sets 
up  and  assists  in  o|X'rating  the  various 
mechanical  devices  necessary  in  the  syn¬ 
chroni/ed  program;  one  o|K‘rates  the 
slide  projectors  and  the  blending  me¬ 
chanism;  another  reads  the  |XK*try  at 
the  most  desirable  times;  and  the  fourth 
0|X‘rates  and  controls  the  music  and 
sound  ampliiication,  hlending  the  music 
into  the  |MX‘trv.  The  music  is  subor¬ 
dinated  while  |KX‘try  is  Ix-ing  read.  At 
other  times  the  volume  is  regulated  high 
or  low  to  express  the  mcxKl. 

F.xperiments  are  being  conducted  in 
the  schools  using  equipment  similiar  to 
that  employed  in  the  Hour  of  Heverie 
prograni.  Colored  slides  are  being  made 
of  student  activities,  dramatic  skits, 
murals,  jxisters,  charts,  etc.  that  result 
from  something  being  studied.  Origi¬ 
nal  jKX’ms  and  stories  are  written  ami 
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songs  are  learned  that  are  related  to  the 
subjects.  ( I’here  are  also  some  experi¬ 
ments  with  original  songs  and  tunes.) 
\'ocal  expressions  of  the  jKXtry,  stories 
and  songs  are  recortled  on  ta|x*.  The 
machine  opens  a  fertile  fielil  in  creative 
education. 

riiese  are  a  few  of  Billy’s  ex|x‘riences 
be\ond  those  of  the  3  B's  that  he  re- 
cei\es  in  his  elementary  and  secondary 
training.  Fhese  experiences  coulil  not 
lx  effected  unless  a  sound  philoso|)hy 
of  education  was  understcMHi  and  shared 
by  all  of  the  teachers  l)oth  in  the  ele 
mentary  and  secondary  area  within  a 
particular  system.  These  ex|X‘riences 
could  not  be  effective  unless  the  admin 
istration  had  the  drive,  the  foresight  and 
the  insight  into  child  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment  ami  into  the  specific  needs 
of  children  at  their  varied  maturation 
levels  to  put  a  program  of  this  kind  into 
action. 

W  hen  Hilly  leaves  the  scIkniIs  in  the 
Jordan  School  District,  it  is  sincerely 
hojK-d  that  he  has  learnetl  the  basic 
skills  of  Heading,  W'riting  and  Arithme¬ 
tic.  I'.(|ually  as  inifxirtant,  it  is  ho|xd 
that  he  has  learned  to  express  his  feel 
ings  in  many  aesthetic  ways.  There¬ 
fore,  Hilly  should  be  prepared  to  meet 
life  and  adjust  to  its  many  unpr(‘dictable 
ways.  Me  will  lx  able  to  do  this  if  he 
accepts  himself,  and  learns  to  live  com¬ 
fortably  and  hap|)ily  with  himself  and 
those  around  him. 
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Teaching  Specificity: 

The  What,  Why,  and  How 

1 

Specificity  in  Words  and  Ideas 

\iy  CIIAIUJ  S  H.  Ki:c;i  I, 

Michiiiflu  State  University 


ONM  of  our  most  liiHicult  tasks  as 
teachers  is  to  impress  upon  the 
student  the  need  for  s|x*cificity. 
A  stiulent  may  lx  disKUstiiiKly  correct 
alxiut  the  mechanics  of  writing  and  yet 
not  Ik'  a  k(mk1  writer.  I  he  reason?  His 
writin^  is  IxxiiiK?  When  he  writes  alxnit 
things  or  actions,  lie  ihxs  not  create  in 
the  reader’s  mind  an  imaKC  of  his  suh- 
ject;  when  he  writes  alxiut  ideas,  he 
suhniits  no  evidence  to  validate  his 
judgments  and  ({enerali/ations.  His 
writing  is  lifeless,  va^ue,  la/y. 

tlertainly,  there  are  many  dilferent 
approaches  which  ihe  teaiher  can  use 
to  improve  this  lameness  in  student 
writing,  and  I  have  tried  several  with 
varying  measures  <if  success.  One  plan 
of  attack  has  served  me  Ixst,  however, 
and  I  will  desirilH-  it  in  this  article.  I 
do  not  claim  for  it  that  it  creates  Stein- 
Ixcks  of  mv  students,  hut  I  do  think 
that  it  helps  the  student  understand 
how  to  achieve  some  liveliness  in  his 

writing. 

I  K<‘nerally  |dan  to  s|H‘nd  alxiiit  twd 
weeks  ^oiiiK  through  the  prixess,  though 
I  alwavs  keep  a  ilexihle  scheilule  so  that 
I  can  reteach  when  necessary. 

f  irst,  the  student  needs  to  he  made 
to  understand  the  sensorv  impact  of 
words.  Surely  he  has  been  told  many 


times  that  words  are  symbols  for  things, 
that  they  ouj^ht  to  create  images  in  the 
reader's  mind,  that  there  is  just  one 
accurate  word  for  any  given  meaning. 
He  knows  all  this,  hut  he  too  often 
dexsn’t  understand  it.  He  still  writes 
hoy  when  he  could  have  written  ehttnky, 
red-hea<h'd  kid  of  fifteen;  ate  when  he 
could  have  used  }>ohhled;  ship  when  he 
could  have  used  aireraft  earrier.  So  we 
start  here. 

I  set  up  a  hv|)othetical  situation.  You 
sink  into  your  arm-chair  on  a  dark, 
rainy  night  and  decide  to  read  a  who- 
donit.  You  pull  two  from  the  shelf  and 
sample  them  at  random.  Your  eye  sin¬ 
gles  out  the  following  sentence  in  the 
first  story:  “Fhe  man  picked  up  his 
wea|X)n  and  went  away  from  his  vic¬ 
tim.”  An  almost  identical  situation  in 
the  second  storv  reads,  “After  glancing 
sc'veral  times  at  the  o|X‘n  cIckx,  the 
swarthv  killer  cpiickly  wijH'd  the  warm 
hlcMHl  from  the  hlade  of  his  knife, 
slip|x-d  into  his  victim’s  shahhv  over¬ 
coat,  and  disap|x‘arc‘ci  into  the  howling 
hli//arcl.’’  Which  would  you  read?  Tlie 
answer  is  ohvioiis,  and  the  students  will 
c|uickly  point  out  that  the  first  sentence 
creates  in  their  minds  no  photographic 
image.  Merelv  a  man,  a  victim,  and 
a  wea|X)n.  1  he  second  selection  allows 
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the  reader  to  briiiR  the  stene  into  fiKUS, 
hir  it  contains  speciht  sensory  details. 
The  man,  victim,  and  wea|)on  take  on 
a  reality  which  in  the  first  passage  had 
failed  to  materialize. 

I  follow  up  this  brief  discussion  by 
readinK  five  short  passages  from  well 
known  authors,  each  of  which  concen¬ 
trates  its  ap|H‘al  to  a  different  semse. 
Often  I  ask  the  students  to  jot  down 
those  words  or  phrases  which  seem  par¬ 
ticularly  apt.  I  then  attempt — and 
usually  succeed  —  in  eliciting  the  re¬ 
mark  that  almost  any  subject  can  Ik- 
made  lively  if  the  writer  accurately 
records  the  sensory  details,  'f'rue!  and 
I  have  ready  the  famous  paragraph  from 
The  drapes  of  Wrath  in  which  Stein- 
iK-ck,  with  a  tour  de  force  of  sensorc 
appc'als,  describc-s  the  ccxikinK  of  a  ham¬ 
burger.  By  now  the  students  have 
cau^ht  on. 

I  he  second  step  is  a  prcKC-ss  of  trans¬ 
fer.  riie  student  must  not  only  he 
taught  to  recognize  the  value  of  con¬ 
crete  lanKua^e  and  sensorv  ap|K‘als,  hut 
he  must  Ik-  taught  to  use  them  in  his 
own  writing. 

Now  I  write  «»n  the  Ixiard,  I  he  ear 
went  down  the  street.  The  students 
recognize  immediately  that  the  sc-ntence 
creates  no  sharp  f(KTis  in  the  reader's 
mind.  Suggesting  that  thev  start  with 
the  action  of  the  sentence,  I  ask  how  it 
might  be-  made  more  vivid.  Someone 
will  invariably  remark  that  the  verb  tells 
us  nothing  more  than  that  the  car  was 
in  motion.  I  ask  for  verbs  which  not 
only  indicate  motion,  hut  also  (jualify 
that  motion.  Ihe  students  generally 
tome  up  with  sped,  craxi  led,  and  raxed. 
Now  we  have  motion  and  a  certain  kind 
of  motion.  Next  I  suggest  that  the 
verb  might  carrv  \et  another  concept; 
it  might  ap|H‘al  to  our  sense  of  hearing. 


The  students  will  offer  roared,  rattled, 
zjoomed,  rumbled,  ehuf^jictl,  etc.  I  hese 
are  all  three  concept  verbs;  ihe  one 
word  unmied,  for  example,  indicates 
(1  ;  motion,  (2)  fast  motion,  (3)  fast 
motion  accomplished  by  a  distinctive 
sound. 

Now  I  ask  them  if  a  carefidlv  select¬ 
ed  adverb  might  intensify  the  impact  of 
the  verb  and  lend  additional  zest  to  the 
sentence.  After  discussing  sc-veral  verb- 
adverb  combinations  we  decide  u|x»n 
one,  |H*rhaps  zoomed  recklessly. 

U'e  turn  then  to  the  nouns  in  the 
sentence.  I  explain  that  complete  visu¬ 
alization  of  car  would  Ik*  im|K)ssilK‘ 
without  hurving  under  a  multitude  of 
adjc-ctives  the  essential  meaning  of  the 
sentence,  that  it  c7//igge</  slouly  or 
Zjoomed  recklessly  down  the  street.  Cer¬ 
tainly  we  could  not  include  the  make  of 
car,  the  color,  the  IxhIv  style,  the  year, 
the  condition.  We  compromise  w-ith  a 
description  ade(|uate  to  prcKluce  a  semi¬ 
sharp  f(Kus  in  the  reader’s  mind  with¬ 
out  sacrificing  the  sentence  core.  New 
red  convertible  and  crowded  street 
might  Ik*  selc-cted,  for  lK)th  would  inten- 
siTy  the  impact  of  the  verb  adverb  ccmii- 
hination. 

I  he  difference  iK-twec-n  The  car  went 
flown  the  street  and  The  new  red  con- 
vcrtihle  ziMimed  recklessly  flown  the 
crowded  street  is  considerable.  I  he 
former  is  vague  and  lifeless,  the  latter 
is  clear  and  vivid.  We  have  shar|K‘necl 
the  verb,  have  added  an  adverb  and 
sc-veral  adjectives,  and  have  made  a 
noun  more  s|K*cific. 

riie  students  are  usually  pleased, 
even  fascinated,  with  what  they  have 
done  with  the-  sc-ntence,  so  I  n«»w  dictate 
a  paragraph  which  they  are  to  attack  in 
the  same  way.  I  use*  the  following; 
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Ihc  bfiy  went  into  the  restaurant. 
He  went  to  the  counter  and  a  girl 
came  to  wait  on  him.  He  l(K)ked  at 
the  menu  and  thought  a  while.  Then 
he  ordered  a  halnhur^e^. 

There  is  op|K)rtunity  here  to  shari>en 
\erhal  constructions,  to  insert  speciHc 
details,  and  to  ap|x.'al  in  those  details  to 
the  hve  senses. 

1  like  to  s|X'nd  a  ctniiplete  class  period 
discussing  these  revisions,  for  often  the 
students  have  learned  their  lesM)n  too 
well — they  have  v)  enriched  the  details 
that  the  essc'ntial  meaning  loses  its  force. 
1  have  students  read  their  revisions  of 
the  paragraph  anil  encourage*  discussion 
of  the  appropriateness  of  the  newly  in¬ 
serted  details,  which  should  lx  selected 
so  as  to  intensify  the  ^I'neral  impression 
the  writer  desires  to  convey. 

'I'he  students  are  now  ready  to  apply 
what  they  have  learned  to  original  work. 
1  ask  fur  a  theme  involving  one  fxrson 
in  one  place.  The  students  are  to  con¬ 
centrate  u|M)n  developing  one  general 
impression;  all  tite  spcxific  details  are 
to  focus  upon  and  lend  sup|)ort  to  that 
general  imprc*ssiun.  The  results  usually 
indicate  that  the  student  understands 
the  value  of  specific  sensory  language. 

So  far  we  have  worked  with  specifi¬ 
city  only  when  the  student  writes  about 
things  or  actions.  Now  he  must  he 
taught  to  he-  specific  w  hen  writing  about 
ideas. 

I  begin  this  second  phase  by  tliscuss- 
ing  with  the  students  the  nature  of 
judgments  and  generalizations,  for  un¬ 
less  a  student  actually  understands  that 
judgments  stop  thought  and  that  gener¬ 
alizations  arc  worthless  without  sjiecific, 
relevant  supjxirt,  he  will  make  no  prog¬ 
ress. 

After  this  brief  discussion,  1  write  on 
the  hoard,  Martin  Stcrenn  is  a  flood 


jrivnd.  1  ask  the  students  what  this 
means  to  them,  and  they  find  they  are 
unable  to  go  much  further  than  the 
original  judgment.  I'lien  I  ask  if  the 
sc*ntence  would  mean  more  if  each  per¬ 
son  sulwtituteii  for  Martin  Stevens  the 
name  of  his  bc*st  friend.  Yes,  of  course! 
Hut  why?  and  intlividual  students  point 
out  that  they  can  recall  specific  inci- 
lients,  specific  ways  by  which  their  sub¬ 
stitution  has  proved  his  friendship, 
'riiev  rapidly  realize  that  friendship  is 
an  abstraction  and  that  good  friend  has 
meaning  only  insofar  as  it  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  details  which  define  it. 
1  then  diitate  the  following  paragraph 
and  suggest  that  they  insert  the  details 
which  would  make  it  meaningful  to  a 
reader : 

1  have  many  friends  here,  but  . 

.  is  the  best.  He  proved 

himself  a  friend  in  need,  and  he  is  a 
giMKl  companion  on  all  iKcasions.  1 
am  sure  indebted  to  him. 

At  the  next  class  meeting  we  discuss 
a  few  of  these  theme's  and  1  bring  in 
illustrative  material  to  further  demon¬ 
strate  the  |K)int  that  complex  ideas, 
complex  abstractions,  can  be*  made  vivid 
by  the  use  of  concrete  language.  1  have 
found  that  a  thorough  analysis  of  Carl 
Sandburg’s  “Chicago”  works  extremely 
well  at  this  |)oint.  The  students  like 
and  understand  the  pixm  and  they  arc- 
quick  to  see  that  their  understanding  is 
contingent  mion  Sandburg’s  concrete 
imagery.  He  has  managed  to  convey 
the  spirit  of  a  giant  city  bv  defining  it 
in  terms  of  the  s|X‘cifie  and  the  senson. 
Too.  whenever  he  generalizes,  whenever 
he  passe's  a  judgment,  he  immediately 
follows  with  a  relevant  supporting  state¬ 
ment. 

I  now  ask  the  students  for  a  final 
theme.  Thev  are  to  take  a  subject 
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f^pnuinely  abstract  anil  by  tbe  use  of 
foncretc  imagers’,  of  specific  and  sensors' 
lanf^tiage,  are  to  impart  meaning;  to  the 
term.  All  jud\jments  and  f»enerali/a- 
tions  are  to  be  substantiated.  Often 
students  wish  to  satisfy  this  assiKnment 
pcM'tiially,  and  I  allow,  even  encourage, 
them  to  do  so. 


As  said  earlier,  this  two-week  empha¬ 
sis  u|ion  s|ieciticity  in  words  and  ideas 
creates  no  Steinbecks — nor  Sandburgs 
— among  my  students.  It  does,  how¬ 
ever,  give  them  a  methcKi  by  which  they 
can  increase  their  own  verbal  effective- 
ni*ss.  Most  of  them  come  out  of  it 
Ix’tter  writers. 


2 

Make  the  Reader  See  It! 

ny  HIHBI'HT  MACKI  IT 
University  of  Utah 


Purpose:  The  pur|x)se  of  this  exercise 
is  t<»  get  students  to  re|K)rt  their  |X‘rw)nal 
experiences  through  the  use  of  s|x*cific 
sense*  details  so  that  the  reader  can  see, 
feel,  and  otherwise  sh.are  the  experi¬ 
ence.  A  second  purpose  is  to  encour¬ 
age  students  to  develop  their  paragraphs 
through  the  use  of  details,  examples, 
comparisons,  etc. 

Method:  First,  have  the  students  read 
the  "Paraphrase,"  which  is  intended  as 
an  example  of  vague,  weak  writing. 
('See  JS  in  this  unit  for  one  way  of 
doing  this.) 

Second,  ask  the  students  t«)  discuss 
whv  the  passage  does  not  reallv  show 
them  much  which  can  apply  tr»  their 
own  ex|»erience. 

Third,  ask  students  to  rewrite  one 
paragraph  on  scratch  paper,  making  it 
specific  and  centered  around  a  central 
Idea. 

Fourth,  discuss  these  paragraphs, 
{xiinting  out  the  gncnl  and  the  less  gocnl. 

Fifth,  then  read  the  original  passage 
from  Children  of  (UmI,  and  discuss  what 
Fisher  has  done  to  make  the  reader  see 
what  he  sees. 

Sixth,  ask  the  students  to  write  an 
original  paper,  stressing  sense  detail,  of 
«)me  personal  experience.  Have  them 


avoid  the  static  description  of  things,  by 
putting  (K'ople  and  action  into  their 
papers. 

Paraphrase 

'Fo  these  thousands  of  travelers,  the 
trip  was  something  they  could  see,  hear, 
smell,  taste  and  feel.  'Fhere  had  never 
been  anything  like  it  in  history.  'Fhe 
line  of  carts  was  very  long  and  moved 
at  a  snail’s  pace. 

The  wagons  |(K)ked  alike  hut  they 
were  not  alike  at  all.  Flach  had  a  cliifer- 
ent  kind  of  load.  Some  h.ad  furniture 
or  kitchen  utensils  or  chicken  coofts 
hanging  on  them;  some  had  children 
and  women  and  a  driver. 

The  animals  and  the  men  cm  horse¬ 
back  rcKle  beside*  the  wagons.  They 
nKade  it  so  dustv  that  vou  could  hardiv 
sec  vour  hand  In  front  of  voiir  face, 
f'lvervthing  was  coverc*d  with  it  and  the* 
air  was  full  of  it.  You  never  saw  such 
dust! 

ITie  noise  was  terrible.  The  wagons 
s(|ueakecl  and  the  animals  were  noisy. 
I  he  noise*  never  stop|x*d,  day  or  night, 
and  the  pt*oplc*  gre*w  so  usc*cl  to  it  that 
thc'v  would  have  missc*d  it  if  it  had 
sfoppc-cl.  You  could  hear  it  for  miles. 

Fvervthing  smelled,  the  animals,  the 
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traniplcc)  shkc  and  the  people  them-  It  was  a  dry  taste  and  a  mixed-up  taste, 

st'lves.  It  was  a  strong  smell  and  you  full  of  a  lot  of  thin^s. 

(ouldn’t  tell  one  smell  from  another.  I’hey  could  feel  the  trip  in  their 

After  they  had  been  on  the  road  a  few  muscle's;  they  ached  and  stayed  sore  all 

days  they  didn't  even  notice  it.  the  time.  Some  of  the  |K*ople  K»)t  sick 

I'hey  could  taste  the  dust  and  feel  it.  and  died,  but  the  caravan  rolled  on. 

Children  of  God' 

liy  VAHDIS  MSHI  H 


I’o  these  thousands  of  wayfarers,  the 
journey  came  overwhelmingly  tlirouKh 
all  live  senses.  In  ap|X'arance  there  had 
never  been  anything  like  it,  liri^ham 
declared,  since  the  Israelites  fled  from 
their  enemies.  'Fhe  oxen  yoked  to  the 
schfK)ners  were  weary  and  rawhoned: 
under  fleshless  hides,  their  ribs  rose  like 
washboards  as  they  breathed;  their 
bellies  were  raw  from  the  traces;  their 
dull  tired  eyes  blinked  solemnlv  in  the 
dust.  I'eam  by  team,  wa^on  by  wagon, 
the  caravan  stretched  in  an  unbroken 
chain  for  miles,  Iving  over  the  hills  and 
down  and  across  the  hallows,  with  the 
crawling  progress  of  it  so  slow  that  it 
seeme<l  hardiv  to  move  at  all.  Though 
superiiciallv  much  alike,  the  hundreds 
of  wagons  were  all  different  in  their 
heaped  cargo  of  pc-rsons  and  goods.  One 
was  loaded  with  flour  and  bacon  and 
seed;  visible  on  the  next  was  only  a 
teamster;  the  third  was  freighted  with 
sofa  and  sideboard,  tubs  and  kettles, 
axes  and  tongs  and  shovels;  and  the 
fourth  was  piled  high  with  chicken 
crates  and  cats  and  a  beehive,  above 
which  a  cage  holding  two  doves  swung 
from  a  Im)w.  In  some  the  canvas  framed 
a  half-do/en  heads  of  women  and  chil¬ 
dren. 

On  either  side  were  the  Kkisc-  cattle, 
the  dogs  and  cows,  sheep  and  goats  and 
pigs,  herdeil  together  and  driven  by 
I,  Printed  liv  iH-rmiskion,  Vardii  iikher, 


men,  women  and  children,  some  of 
them  baref(X)ted  and  most  of  them  in 
rags,  f  arther  out  were  horsemen,  the 
scouts  who  watched  for  Indians  and 
wiltl  beasts,  the  hunters  alert  for  game. 
Dust  rolled  in  low  la/v  ch)uds  that 
sometimes  completely  hid  the  train,  that 
filled  the  sky,  that  so  obscured  the  sun 
that  it  shone  dimly  like  a  disc  of  gold. 
Out  of  the  fog  the  riders  appeared  and 
into  it  they  vanished. 

The  ungainly  apixarance  was  less 
vivid  than  the  sounds;  for  there  was 
every  jangle  and  discord  known  to  the 
human  ear.  TTie  great  and  steady 
undertone  came  from  the  chugging  and 
rumbling  of  the  wagons  as  the  wheels 
droppc'd  into  ruts,  shook  over  hummfR'ks 
of  tough  grass,  or  howled  across  streams 
bedded  with  cobbles.  There  was  a  con¬ 
tinuous  squealing  in  the  hubs,  scpieak- 
ing  of  dried  beds,  flapping  of  sch<M)ner 
canvas  in  the  wind,  .\bo\e  the  mad¬ 
dening  rumbling  was  the  bleating  of 
sbeep,  tbe  lowing  f)f  ctms,  tbe  goaded 
and  |H'rsistent  s(|uealing  of  pigs,  tbe 
barking  of  dogs,  tbe  dismal  wailing  of 
sick  babies,  tbe  profane  yelping  of  tbe 
herdsmen,  tbe  exciting  g.ibbiing  of  geese 
and  chickens,  and  the  sudden  and  terri¬ 
ble  braving  of  mules.  Scouts  declared 
that  in  a  quiet  afternoon,  they  could 
hear  the  confused  thunder  ten  miles 
away.  If  they  put  ears  to  the  earth,  it 
ChilJrcti  of  God,  llarp<  r»,  .Ni«  York,  1959. 
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sounded  like  the  mighty  stani|x*de  of 
a  buffalo  herd,  except  that  above  it, 
sharp  and  clear,  came  the  stpiealinKS 
and  cries.  At  first  the  infernal  din 
almost  drove  some  of  the  |K*ople  insane: 
they  could  not  sleep  bt'causc*  the  niKht 
was  full  of  grunts  and  bleats  and  harks 
and  the  hlcMnl-c  hilling  racket  of  the 
mules;  hut  after  a  while  they  became 
used  to  the  infernal  uproar  and  would 
have  felt  lost  without  it. 

I'hey  beiame  used  to  the  cnlors  t(M): 
the  sweatin^  stink  of  pliKldiiiK  beasts, 
the  dank  breath  of  oxen  that  had  the 
smell  of  warm  intestines  thrown  in  the 
sun,  the  stronj{  stench  of  the  hojjs  and 
the  sickening  smell  of  the  sheep.  W  hen 
a  bree/e  was  blowing,  a  sensitive  nose 
could,  in  the  Ix^inninK  of  the  journey, 
identify  a  score  of  different  (xlors.  It 
niiuht  jx-  the  smell  of  hot  axle  Krease, 
the  foul  air  from  a  crate  of  chicken 
feathers  and  dun^,  the  clean  fragrance* 
of  salt  bacon,  ap|)les  or  flour.  It  mi^ht 
be  the  smell  of  lx‘dclin}{  full  of  human 
sweat  or  the  dry  heat  of  the  vast  prairies; 
the  scent  of  wild  flowers  trampled  under 
the  feet  of  the  Ix'asts  or  the  stink  of 
do^s  that  had  rolled  in  an  old  carcass 
and  then  swum  a  creek.  It  mi);ht  Ix- 
the  smell  of  cliaixTs  hanging  from 
schooner  bows.  After  journeying  a  few 
clays,  the’  pilgrims  could  nut  tell  one 
(xlor  from  another:  everything  was 
blended  in  one  offensive  and  omni* 
presc-nt  smell  and  they  Ix'came  as  used 
to  it  as  to  their  own  breath. 

(fn  tongues  also,  the  journey  laid  its 
earthy  tang.  In  hot  clays,  when  no 
bree/e  was  blowing,  the  wheels,  turning 
belly-deep  in  white  l•^am  or  sand,  rolled 
up  clouds  of  dust  that  spilled  like  foun¬ 
tains  of  flour  or  bellied  upward  in  blind¬ 


ing  clensitv  till  sun  and  skv  were  hid¬ 
den.  Dust  lay  in  |)owdered  cle|)th  on 
canvas  top,  on  the  g(NKls  within,  and 
like  melting  snow  on  the  sweating 
Ix'asts.  It  rimmed  the  eyes  and  mouths 
of  h«>th  IxMst  and  |X‘rson  and  made 
them  look  red  and  raw.  The  travelers 
breathed  it  and  tasted  it  until  the  flavor 
of  hot  prairie  was  more  familiar  than 
that  of  the  focxl  they  ate.  They  tasted 
also  the  strong  wet  smells  of  the  teams 
and  the  milling  herds;  as  when,  again 
and  again,  a  teamster  or  a  drover  crack¬ 
ed  his  whip,  sheathed  with  dung,  and 
filled  the  air  with  brown  particles  that 
floated  in  the  dust  and  settled  and  melt¬ 
ed  on  human  tongues.  Hogs  c(M)lecl 
themselves  in  wallows  and  emerged 
l(M)king  like  grotes(|ue  monsters  of  mud; 
and  in  the  hot  sun  the  mud  dried  and 
scaled  off  and  mingled  in  floating  par¬ 
ticles  with  dried  manure,  with  sc-ared 
vegetation  |X)vvered  under  the  marching 
feet,  with  hair  and  w<m)I. 

riiey  felt  this  journey  in  every  aching 
muscle  and  Ixme.  Women  and  chil¬ 
dren,  crowded  into  wagons  among  crates 
and  boxes  and  Ix-dding,  were  hardly 
able  to  move  a  limb  all  clay  long. 
CTam|X‘cl  and  suffering,  but  complain¬ 
ing  rarely,  they  fought  off  nios(juitix‘s, 
closed  their  eyes  against  the  heat  and 
dust,  and  rinle  the  jolting  and  stpiealing 
wagons  over  the  endless  miles.  Other 
women  and  children  hel|x-cl  to  drive  the 
Ix-asts,  some  barefooted,  others  in  ragged 
sh(H‘s  that  admitted  the  sand  and  grit; 
and  the  feet  of  all  of  them  were  gouged 
and  abraded  into  bleeding  sores,  lor 
the  sick  and  the  very  old,  the  chugging 
of  the  wagons  was  almost  unendurable; 
for  the  shuddering  drop  of  a  wheel  into 
a  deep  rut  shot  excruciating  pains 
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through  them;  and  the  rumbling  monot-  Some  of  them  did  die,  and  some 
ony  so  beat  upon  their  senses  that  they  babies  were  burn  dead  or  died  sood  after 
were  more  dead  than  alive.  birth. 

CNntf*:  Thif  exercise  permits  the  teacher  to  fpve  several  writinp.  exercises  which  do  not 
have  to  be  araded.  The  scratch  work  on  parapraphs  can  he  disciisM-d  in  class,  should  not  be 
collected,  can  be  used  to  teach  certain  points  in  michanics  and  Only  the  final 

th(*me  should  be  colheted  and  (traded.  Perhaps  even  this  final  pap<-r  can  be  discussed  and 
commenU-d  on  by  small  (trouin  of  students  looking  at  each  other’s  papers.) 

3 

The  N-V  Line:  The  Strength  in  Writing 

liy  III  HBI'RT  HACKI  TT 
University  of  Utah 


CkmxJ  writing  must  be  tailored,  like  a 
woman’s  dress,  to  accentuate  strength 
and  movement  of  line,  and  to  catch  the 
quality  of  material.  As  in  the  well  de¬ 
signed  dress,  anything  which  interferes 
with  the  clarity  of  the  line  and  the  in¬ 
terest  in  the  substance  is  to  be  avoided; 
ornament,  however  interesting,  should 
be  subordinated  to  form  and  substance. 

The  basic  line  of  force  and  move¬ 
ment  in  a  sentence  is  in  the  verb;  the 
basic  quality  of  material  is  best  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  noun.  The  relation  be¬ 
tween  the  verb  and  the  noun  is  the 
measure  of  strength  in  writing. 

What  are  the  ({ualities  of  the  verb 
which  give  form  and  movement  to  the 
sentence?  Verbs  may  be  classified  in 
two  ways:  first,  we  can  make  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  specific  and  the 
general,  between  scampered  and  ran, 
slouched  and  sat,  held  and  had,  whis¬ 
pered  and  said;  second,  we  speak  of  ac¬ 
tive  and  passive  verbs  and  verbs  of  be¬ 
ing,  threw —  was  thrown —  was. 

The  first  distinction,  between  the 
specific  and  the  general,  Charles  Kegal 
has  discussed  and  it  is  obvious  that  the 
more  specific  the  verb  the  better.  Not 
onlv  does  the  specific  verb  have  the 
force  of  action,  but  it  borrows  qualities 
which  are  descriptive  as  well:  drop, 
shook  and  howled,  in  the  Vardis  Fisher 
passage,  give  the  reader  more  than 


movement,  they  also  serve  as  adjectives 
to  describe  the  noun  to  which  they 
refer.  Verbals  have  this  same  double 
force. 

The  second  distinction,  between  ac¬ 
tive  and  passive  verbs,  and  verbs  of 
being,  is  likewise  important.  In  general 
the  strongest  verb  is  active,  it  moves. 
Often  less  effective  is  the  passive,  in 
part  because  it  shifts  the  attention  from 
^he  actor  or  mover  to  the  thing  acted 
upon.  The  onlv  justification  for  the 
passive  is  to  achieve  varietv  or  because 
it  is  necessary'.  Too  often  the  writer 
falls  into  the  passive  through  habit, 
without  thinking  about  the  cnnsec|uen- 
ces  in  terms  of  clarity  and  force. 

The  verbs  of  being  actually  serve 
several  purposes,  none  of  which  are 
strictly  concerned  with  movement. 
TTiev  are  reallv  not  verbs  at  all  since 
thev  have  little  to  do  with  action.  The 
verbs  of  being  do  two  things:  they  say 
that  one  thing  is  something  else  or  they 
sav  that  a  certain  thing  has  certain  char¬ 
acteristics.  (’TTiev  mav,  of  course,  help 
other  verbs.)  ^^'hen  thev  are  used  to 
couple  two  nouns,  as  in  ‘Tom  is  my 
brother,”  thev  do  nothing  more  than 
"Mv  brother  Tom.”  When  they  tie  a 
quality  or  attribute  to  its  noun,  as  in 
“The  cat  is  black,”  thev  do  nothing  more 
th.in  "TTie  black  cat.” 

Nouns,  as  we  have  seen,  are  strong- 
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est  when  they  are  specific  and  when 
they  do  more  than  name.  Ihe  noun 
"car”  names,  but  the  noun  “convertible" 
has  the  double  strenKth  of  noun  plus 
adjective.  Ihe  gerund  is  especially 
effective  because  it  has  this  same  double 
function. 

I  he  relationship  of  the  verb  to  the 
noun  is  the  most  im|iortant  in  a  sen¬ 
tence.  It  should  be  clear  and  not  ob¬ 
scured  by  other  words.  1  have  called 
this  the  N-V'  line  and  we  can  make  the 
following  generalisation  alMiut  it: 

1 .  The  \-V'  line  is  the  strongest 
when  it  is  simplest;  it  should  be  short, 
without  the  confusion  which  separation 
by  other  words  may  cause. 

2.  The  noun  should  be  specific. 

3.  The  verb  should  be  active  anil 
specific. 

4.  Anything  which  is  done  to  the 
NV'  line  should  be  done  deliberately  and 
for  two  reasons  only,  for  variety  and  for 
necessity. 


5.  Adjective  and  adverbial  (|ualifica- 
tions  can  often  be  made  best  through 
the  pro|x*r  selection  of  nouns  and  verbs. 

l  et  us  take  a  Tharles  Kegal’s  example 
and  illustrate  what  happens  when  the 
\'-V  line  is  obscured: 

The  car  ran  down  the  street.  (Too 
general.) 

The  convertible  careened  down  the 
avenue.  (More  specific.) 

Ihe  red  convertible  careened  madly 
down  the  tree-lined  avenue.  (Perhaps 
effective,  but  "madly”  may  not  be  neces¬ 
sary.) 

The  bifi,  red,  expensive  convertible  with 
the  fileamiufi  chrome  and  the  plush  seat 
covers  careened  in  mad  abandon,  en¬ 
dangering  the  lives  of  pedestrians  and 
other  drivers,  down  the  quiet,  tree- 
lined  avenue.  ( Pidiculous!) 

F.xercisi*:  Apply  this  principle  of  the 
strong  N-V  line  to  the  exercise  suggested 
above. 


4 

Organize  Your  Thinking  So  ihe  Reader  Can  See  It; 
/{>  iii  HHF  in  iiACKn  r 

L'ni versify  of  Utah 


1  he  organization  of  a  paper  must  he 
taught  functionally,  to  apply  to  s|X‘cific 
problems  of  organization  and  not  to 
start  with  "outlining”  or  other  mechani¬ 
cal  ilevices  which  have  no  interest  for 
the  students.  One  valuable  way  to 
teach  organization  is  through  class  dis¬ 
cussion  of  a  typical  organizational  plan. 
The  use*  of  the  nonsense  outline  lx*low 
has  the  advantage  that  it  pt*rmits  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  form  without  worry  about  the 
validity  of  any  of  the  parts.  After  the 
initial  moment  of  laughter  students 
rapidly  concentrate  on  structure. 

The  first  paragraph  stressc*s  the  per¬ 
sonal  interest  step  and  the  statement 
and  limitation  of  subject;  each  following 


paragraph  is  develo|X'd  in  a  different 
way,  to  illustrate  the  varieties  of  para¬ 
graph  development;  the  final  paragra|)h 
includes  most  of  the  items  which  usual¬ 
ly  appear  in  a  conclusion,  hut  it  should 
he*  stressc'd  throughout  that  not  all  these 
items  will  appear  in  any  one  paper. 

The  transition  has  bc*en  pulled  out 
of  each  particular  paragraph,  for  the 
purpose  of  emphasizing  its  importance 
and  mobility. 

This  outline  can  be  projected  on  the 
opaque  projector,  and  shoulil  he  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  class  exercise  in  which  the 
class  organizes  a  theme,  say  on  "Three 
Heasons  Why  Smoking  is  Bad,”  or  "The 
Advantages  of  Sports  Cars,”  This  class 
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outline  can  be  placed  on  the  board,  in 
the  form  of  the  sample  outline,  without 
emphasizing  the  formal  aspects  of  out¬ 
lining,  but  stressing  simple  problems  of 
transition,  of  statement  and  limitation 
of  subject,  and  subordination. 

After  each  paragraph  on  the  hoard, 
the  types  of  supporting  materials  might 
he  listed;  this  permits  an  examination  of 
authority,  details,  deiinitions,  statistics. 


illustrations,  and  the  other  kinds  of 
support. 

The  final  step  is  the  outlining  and 
writing  of  a  paper,  by  each  student. 
'I'hese  might  he  read  hrst  by  small 
groups  of  students,  to  check  organiza¬ 
tion  and  the  adequacy  of  the  supporting 
material;  the  pa|>ers  then  could  he  re¬ 
written,  and  the  Hnal  draft  read  and 
corrected  by  the  teacher.  This  permits 
double  the  amount  of  writing  for  each 
paper  the  teacher  reads. 


OKGANIZI  YOUn  nilNKI.NG  SO  I  Hi:  HI  Af)F  H  C  AN  Sl  i:  IT. 


I'irst  Paragraph 


Hello . 

this  will  interest  you  Ix'cause 
your  slip  is  slopping 
if  you  don’t  slup  your  slop|H*d  slip 
you  will  be  mired. 

I  want  tr)  talk  alxujt  three  things . 

whams 

hams 

mams 


Personal  approach. 
Interest. 


Statement  and 
I  imitation  of  subject. 


Second  Paragraph 


I'irst  is  whams  I . . 

Whams  are  detergent  ..  . 

I  wham,  you  wham,  thev  all  wham 


Transition. 
Generalization. 
Detail  and  example. 


c 

From  wham  to  ham  .  (hams  are  siTond) 

Third  Paragraph 

Bams  are  pure  as  ham  . . . .  .. 

because  they  are  toasted,  applicayed  anil 

infringed  upon  ..  . .  ...  ... 

Hut,  hams  are  not  as  efferent  as  whams . 

SixxHKKx),  bams  are  negator  than  whams _ 

^  Mams  are  birthed  of  whams  and  hams 

I'ourth  Paragraph 

(irandmother’s  mams  are  red 
and  pappy’s  are  blue 

and  seven  Chin(M>k’s  have  pink  mams . . 

we  conclude  that  mams  are  plucid  . .  . 

Fifth  Paragraph 

SlXMMMKN)  . . . 

you  see  _ _ _  _ _ _ _  _ 

we  have  whams,  hams  and  mams  and  they  iffer 
We  can  assume  that  mams  are  the  ickthiest  .. 
You  huv  a  mam . . .  . 

Transition. 

Generalization. 

Analysis,  reason. 
Cjmtrast,  comparison. 
C'oncliision. 

I'ransition. 


Examples  leading  to 
a  (Generalization. 

Transition. 

Personal. 

Summary. 

Conclusion. 

.Action. 
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The  Opaque  Projector:  Focus  on  Problems 

ny  UnUil  HT  MACK  ITT 
University  of  Utah 


Grammar  tan  best  bt  tau^bt  in  terms 
of  tbe  real  problems  of  students.  For 
example  let  us  take  tbe  problems  wbieh 
arise  in  tbe  writing  of  tbe  "sense  detail” 
paper  su^^ested  alx)ve.  Not  only  tan  it 
furnish  valuable  material  for  discussion 
of  para);rapb  development,  of  detail, 
and  of  interest,  but  it  furnishes  the 
teacher  with  the  raw  material  for  a 
functional  discussion  of  grammar,  me¬ 
chanics  and  s|X‘llinK. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  instruments 
for  tbe  teaebin^  of  these  problems,  es¬ 
pecially  in  larKe  classes,  is  the  opatpie 
projector: 

Atirantaf>es:  1.  It  helps  f(Rus  the 
attention  of  the  class  on  s|x*cific  prob¬ 
lems,  in  an  actual  paper  written  by  a 
student; 

2.  Since  the  rcKim  need  be  only 
60%  dark,  students  can  be  asked  to 
solve  problems  not  only  orally  but  on 
pa|X‘r,  and  thus  ^et  an  added  written 
exercise; 

3.  It  saves  time  usually  s|x*nt  writinK 
material  on  tbe  board,  or  eliminates  tbe 
necessity  for  expensive  and  time-con¬ 
suming  mimeograpbinK; 

4.  It  is  extremelv  flexible,  permitting 
the  use  of  pictures,  overlays,  charts, 
diagrams,  etc; 

Disadvantages:  I .  Shades  or  curtains 
are  needed  ('but  not  blackout); 

2.  The  teacher  is  at  the  back  of  the 
room,  not,  as  in  the  use  of  the  over  head 
projector,  at  tbe  front; 

3.  Fhe  teacher  cannot  write  on  the 
paper  while  it  is  bc'inf;  shown. 

Proeedure:  TTie  opaque  projector, 
like  any  audio-visual  aid,  demands  that 
the  teacher  t.ike  an  active  part  in  teach¬ 
ing.  However,  this  c(M>peration  of  ma¬ 


chine  and  teacher  is  not  dilFicult  to 
learn. 

I.et  us  take  the  project  discussed 
above  to  demonstrate  how  the  opaque 
projector  can  be  used: 

1.  First,  show  the  paraphrase*  on  the 
screen,  and  discuss  it  in  terms  of  the 
pur|iose  of  the  assignment; 

2.  Ask  students  to  rewrite  one  para¬ 
graph  each;  this  can  be*  done  without 
turninK  on  the  li)(hts; 

3.  Project  and  discuss  these  simple 
paragraphs,  lirst  in  terms  of  the  assign¬ 
ment; 

4.  I  hen  discuss  the  problems  in 
grammar  and  mechanics  which  ap|x>ar; 
let  us  sup|X)se  that  the  pa|X‘rs  include 
problems  in  sc*ntence  structure,  aRree- 
ment,  in  parallelism  and  in  paraRraph 
orRani/ation: 

A.  Simple  problems  in  sentence 
structure  or  aRreement  can  be*  |>ointed 
out;  students  can  lx*  asked  to  identify 
the  problem,  discuss  the  principle  in¬ 
volved,  ami  make  the  necessary  correc¬ 
tions;  Renerally  this  can  lx*  done  orally; 

11.  More  complex  problems,  of  paral¬ 
lelism,  "clurppiness,”  sulxirdinalion,  or 
orRani/ation  of  paraRraphs,  for  example, 
can  Ix’  identified;  the  students  can  then 
rewrite  the  sentences  or  paraRraph  on 
a  scratch-pa|X‘r  and  these*  revisions  pro¬ 
jected  on  the  screen  for  discussion;  this 
methml  is  es|x‘cially  valuable  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  variety  of  ways  of  handlinR 
a  problem;  only  mistakes  which  are 
common  to  several  students  should  lx* 
discussed  in  this  way, 

G.  A  third  problem,  Rross  orRani/a- 
tifin,  is  discuss(‘d  in  the  previous  sec¬ 
tion. 


Let’s  Take  the  Straight  jacket 

Out  of  Writing 

liy  AHTHUH  S.  GREKN 
Clinton  Flcmentary  Sch(X)l,  Chicago 


"G-<J  created  man  in  his  own  image; 
therefore,  man  should  CTeate  and  bring 
forth  like  G-d." 

Froebel's  i.d$uation  of  Man. 

II'  someone  were  to  ask,  "What  is  one 
of  the  greatest  needs  in  the  language 
arts  program  in  the  schools  of  to¬ 
day?”  the  answer  woulil  undoubtedly 
he,  "'riie  creative,  expressive  approach." 

One  of  the  most  satisfying  of  all  hu¬ 
man  expt'riences  for  children  and  adults 
is  to  make  something.  Yet  Unlay  when 
standardization  and  automation  bring 
alniut  confonnity  and  unifonnity,  where 
mass  education  is  barely  realized 
through  mass  communication,  the  crea¬ 
tive  |K)tentialities  of  our  children  are 
often  crushed  early  in  life.  If  educa¬ 
tion  is  to  he  taken  in  the  assumption  of 
its  literal  classic  meaning,  which  is 
educcre,  "to  draw  out,"  then  every  child 
ought  to  have  an  opportunitv  to  develop 
his  creative  capacities  of  human  experi¬ 
ence. 

Educators  of  the  not  Um)  distant  past 
have  failed  to  recognize  one  thing  about 
writing;  the  development  of  creativity 
and  expressiveness.  Instead,  the  writers 
of  texthcKiks  for  children  have  regiment¬ 
ed  writing  directives  hv  dismissing  the 
percrptual  fxiwers  of  childhrMid.  Theirs 
was  characterized  bv  step-bv-step  com¬ 
mands,  questions  whose  answers  were 
brief  and  objective,  and  the  copving  and 


writing  of  sentences  from  memory. 
Children  were  expected  to  write  certain 
ideas,  someone  else’s,  alike  as  imposed 
by  the  autocratic  teachers  whose  ideas 
in  turn  came  from  autcKratic  directives 
in  teaching  materials.  Such  a  philosophy 
made  no  allowances  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  thinking,  much  less  expression, 
in  children. 

How  dilferent  is  the  creative,  expres¬ 
sive  approach  to  writing!  By  its  very 
nature  it  functions  hc'st  in  the  present- 
day  denuKratic  environment  of  the 
sch<K)ls  of  the  land.  Take  any  concept 
that  describc's  denuKratic  teaching  or 
learning — "change,”  "individual  dilfer- 
ences,"  "scdf-realization,"  “interest,”  “re¬ 
vision” — and  you  have  the  essential 
common  denominators  of  a  sound  crea¬ 
tive,  expressive  writing  program. 

“1  heartily  believe  in  this  approach 
for  my  children,"  many  teachers  say, 
"but  hou’  do  1  do  it?”  The  answer  to 
the  question  of  how  to  promote  creative 
expressive  writing  that  is  as  free  from 
formularization  and  regimentation  as 
possible,  yet  without  hc'ing  haphaz.ard 
'with  “the  chi|>s  falling  as  they  may.”  is 
not  easy.  In  fact  there  are  as  many 
different  explanations  as  there  are  chil¬ 
dren  times  their  compositions.  What’s 
more,  there  are  no  l)(K)ks  to  which  teach 
ers  can  turn  to  with,  “Here  are  all  the 
answers  in  one  place!”  primarily  because 
the  sc*lf-expression  of  children  comes 
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from  children  as  individuals — nol  from 
books.  V\  hat's  more,  many  teachers 
attempt  this  approach  with  the  proper 
attitude  but  are  so  overcome  with  prob 
lems  that  they  often  revert  to  the  stereo¬ 
typed  methexis  of  the  past,  closing  the 
doors  on  creativity  and  expression  for¬ 
ever. 

Perplexing  as  the  problem  may  be, 
teachers  can  save  themselves  from  turn¬ 
ing  to  l<Kk-step  directives  by  considiTing 
two  vital  asfiects  of  any  creative,  expres¬ 
sive  writing  program.  These  are;  Ta) 
the  role  of  the  teacher,  and  (b)  the 
subject  matter. 

The  lioU'  of  the  Teacher 

riie  role  of  the  teacher  is  that  of  re¬ 
source  person,  f  irst,  in  initiating  new 
topics  for  consideration  the  teacher 
guides  class  discussion  by  encouraging 
children  to  speak  for  themselves  in 
voices  that  are  clear,  original,  and  un¬ 
afraid,  by  throwing  out  leading  ques¬ 
tions,  pitting  one  child’s  idea  against 
another's,  helping  children  organize 
their  thoughts,  and  by  recapitulating 
and  summarizing.  Through  class  dis¬ 
cussion  she  opens  new  d(M)rs  or,  better 
yet,  helps  children  o|H*n  the  d(K)rs  of 
discovery  for  themselves.  By  discus¬ 
sion  she  motivates  each  child  to  shine 
in  some  way  and  gives  all  children  an 
opportunity  to  learn  from  others  bv 
sharing  ideas.  Briefly  stated,  the  dis¬ 
cussion  pcTiod  preceding  the  writing 
experience  should  be  a  conversation,  an 
interchange  of  ideas  among  students  by 
discussion  itself  and  other  interaction. 

In  order  to  promote  responsive  par¬ 
ticipation  in  discussions  on  the  part  of 
the  child,  the  authoritarian  kind  of 
leadership  which  stifles  democratic  ac¬ 
tivity  must  be  abandoned  for  an  atmos¬ 
phere  where  permissiveness  and  en¬ 


couragement  are  the  foremost  common 
denominators.  Otherwise  the  teacher’s 
role  is  still  little  more  than  that  of  task¬ 
master;  the  writing  that  follows  is  still 
little  more  than  |K'nmanship,  the  crea¬ 
tivity  is  forced  imitation,  and  any  ex¬ 
pressive  or  creati\e  writing  that  follows 
would  be  in  spite  of  the  teacher. 

After  the  initial  discussion  which 
usually  ends  with  the  writing  of  a  list 
of  ideas  or  suggestions  or  a  general  out¬ 
line  on  the  board  or  an  oral  summariza- 
tioh,  the  teacher  continues  as  a  resource 
(KTson  throughout  the  writing  |H'ri(Ml. 
When  a  child  asks  questions  like  "I  low- 
do  you  spell  ‘hammock’?”  or  "In  what 
part  of  the  atlas  will  I  find  the  subject 
of  l-lskimo?,”  answers  such  as  “Use  your 
dictionary’’  or  "Don’t  you  know  that 
yet?”  are  not  unlike  the  traditional  army- 
type  dismissal.  Bather  than  close  the 
ckxjrs  of  discovery  and  sc*lf-inquiry  the 
res<jurceful  teacher  might  s|X‘ll  out  the 
first  two  or  three  letters  of  the  word  for 
the  child,  referring  his  first  (piestion  to 
the  guide  in  the  use  of  the  dictionary, 
his  second  to  the  use  of  the  atlas  or 
encyclopedia  index  in  the  library. 

The  resourcefulness  of  the  teacher  is 
not  limited  to  discussion  leadership  and 
the  finding  and  spelling  of  words,  how¬ 
ever.  The  teacher  should  ac(|uaint  the 
child  with  as  many  |x;rceptiial  aids  to 
learning  as  possible  in  order  to  give  the 
child  more  "meat”  and  more  choices 
about  which  to  write.  If  a  child  needs 
help  in  finding  information  alxmt  a 
chosen  career  of  engineering,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  referral  to  the  "F.”  volume  in  the 
encyclopedia  set  on  the  shelf  is  not 
enough.  The  child  should  lx.*  referred 
to  the  pamphlet  section  in  the  schixil 
or  community  library.  The  teacher 
might  even  suggest  that  he  send  a  letter 
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to  the  enKineerifiK  department  of  a  uni- 
ver»ity,  requestinf^  a  brcKhure. 

The  Subject  Matter 

The  subject  matter  of  creative  expres¬ 
sive  writing  is  not  isolated.  *  ITiere  is 
an  infinite  variety  of  topics  which  chil¬ 
dren  can  ch(X)se  from  that  take  their 
cues  from  a  great  diversity  of  sch(K)l  and 
out-of-sth<K)I  sources.  They  may  fol¬ 
low'  from  a  tPXth(M)k  or  workbook,  lan¬ 
guage  arts  and  otherwise.  They  may 
arise  from  a  class  project  or  unit  on  any 
subject.  They  may  be  the  outcome  of 
expression  of  student  interests  or  experi¬ 
ences.  'Fhey  may  integrate  with  the 
broad  fields  or  subjects  of  learning  such 
as  language  arts,  social  sciences,  prac¬ 
tical  and  fine  arts,  science  and  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  health,  recreation,  and 
physical  education.  Finally,  children 
are  moved  by  the  spirit  of  reading  stim¬ 
ulating  literature  its(‘lf.  A  library  lxx)k, 
for  example,  may  encourage  a  child  to 
write  a  reflective  pajx'r  review  of  his 
impressions  about  the  Ixxik.  Similarly, 
a  p(K*m  may  inspire  a  child  to  descTibe 
his  (personal  reactions  to  it.  Better  yet, 
he  mav  write  original  poetrs’  about  the 
subject  elicited  in  the  poem  he  read. 

Though  the  above  suggestions  fall 
into  the  pattern  of  the  more  formal  phi- 
lov>phies  of  individual  school  systems 
and  their  methixlologies  accompanying 
them,  I  have  found  that  regardless  of 
the  methml  or  philosophy  of  education, 
the  following  organization  of  topics 
children  most  readily  write  about  re¬ 
sults  when  allowing  as  great  a  freedom 
of  choice  on  the  part  of  the  child  as 
possible : 

I.  lu’t's  lie  Ourselves. 

This  area  might  well  he  en¬ 
titled  “Me,  Myself,  and  I.”  It 


is  centered  about  those  personal 
experiences  of  children  in  which 
they  are  most  interested  them¬ 
selves.  Here  they  write  more  di¬ 
rectly  about  all  their  perceptual 
experiences  in  the  world,  their 
pets,  their  likes  and  dislikes,  their 
aspirations,  events  in  their  lives, 
and  what  certain  things  mean  to 
them.  Sample  titles  are  "My 
Summer  Vacation,”  "What  I  Like 
About  My  C’»)mmunity,”  or  “I  Fx- 
press  My  C'hosen  Career." 

2.  Use  Your  I iuaf>i nation. 

Here  the  child  expresses  his 
fantacies  in  a  world  of  make- 
believe  by  writing  about  such 
topics  as  "Tall  Tales,”  or  "The 
World  of  the  Future.” 

3.  On  lieinfi  Artistic. 

Here  children  integrate  their 
writing  with  creative,  expressive 
art  by  writing  about  their  draw¬ 
ings,  or  drawing  about  their  writ¬ 
ings,  with  such  topics  as  "What 
This  Picture  Means  to  Me,”  or 
"Imaginary  Pictures  to  Imaginary 
Stories.” 

4.  What  Diil  I  l.iarn? 

Base'll  on  integration  with  sub¬ 
ject  matter,  children  enjoy  writ¬ 
ing  about  such  topics  as  "Safety 
First,”  or  "My  Biography  of  ..  .” 

5.  Forms  of  Writing. 

Here  children  explore  and  ex¬ 
perience  forms  of  writing  other 
than  the  essay  or  story  type.  These 
include  dialogues,  letters,  skits, 
diaries,  reporting,  poetry,  and  tel¬ 
evision  and  radio  scripts. 


let’s  take  the  straichtjacket  out  of  writing 
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Regardless  of  what  the  approach  to 
varsiriK  topics,  the  object  should  be  to 
always  make  available  to  each  child  a 
maxinuim  of  choices  and  material  to 
su^){est  to  him  the  best  |)ossible  creative, 
expressive  writing. 


Conclusion 

Ibe  resourcefulness  of  the  teacher 
and  the  subject  matter  of  creative,  ex¬ 
pressive  writing  go  hand  in  hand.  To¬ 
gether  they  help  the  child  succeed  in 
making  the  most  of  the  world  he  |x*r- 
ceives  through  his  writing  exjuTiencc. 
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1980.  With  an  Introduction  by  the  llditors 
of  Fortune.  N.  Y.  F'.  P.  Dutton.  1956. 
$3.50 

A  dozen,  less  one,  of  the  celebraUxl  think¬ 
ers  of  the  present  have  contributed  to  this 
stimulatinK  volume.  Amonx  the  contributors 
are  such  men  as  David  Sarnoff,  George 
Meany,  Nathan  Puwy,  and  (lenry  I.uce.  All 
of  them  address  themselves  to  such  (juestions 
as:  "What  kind  of  a  life  will  we  have  in 
1980?”;  "What  ideals  and  goals  should  we 
strive  bir?";  "What  are  our  chief  problems?”; 
"What  can  we  accomplish  by  wise  planning?” 
Well  informed  as  are  these  contributors,  their 
thoughts,  as  they  look  ahead,  merit  wrious 
consideration. — W.  P,  S. 

Ben  Fhankmn’s  Privateers.  By  Will¬ 
iam  Bell  Glark.  Baton  Houge,  l.ouisiana. 
State  University  Press.  1956.  $3.75 

Of  all  the  Ixioks  appearing  this  year  to 
celebrate  the  250th  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Benjamin  Franklin,  William  Bell  C^lark's 
Ren  Franklin's  Privateers  is  probably  the 
most  uni(|ue,  for  it  deals  with  an  aspect  of 
Dr.  Franklin’s  varied  career  that  is  little 
known  or  understfKKl.  The  exciting  story  of 
how  Franklin,  t<»  achieve  the  release-  of  more 
of  his  fellow  countrymen  from  F.nglish  pris¬ 
ons,  launched  three  privateers  to  pre-y  upon 
British  commerce. 

1  he-  c<»mmissione-d  cutters  we-re  The  RIack 
Prince,  The  RIack  Princess,  and  l  earnol.  In 
the  third  year  of  the-  Ke-volution,  Franklin 
founel  himse  If  in  a  uniefue-  |H>sition.  As  an 
American  Oemmissioner  to  the  Onirt  of  Ver¬ 
sailles,  he-  was  made-  a  Juelge  of  the-  .Admiralty 
at  the  same-  time-  that  his  privateers  we-re- 
ravaging  the-  British  se-a  lane-s.  The-  e-ven- 


tual  withdrawal  of  the-  privateers  ce>ncluele-el 
this  curious  episexle-  in  our  histeery.  I  he  IxMik 
is  both  fascinating  anel  scheelarly. 

Wii.MAM  P.  Sears 

Keep  the  Asimhihtra  FT. vino.  By 
Ge-eerge-  Orwell.  N.  Y.  Ilarceeiirt,  Brace-  tk 
C;e».  1956.  $3.75 

lle-re-  is  a  satirical  tale  that  shoulei  amuse 
eve-n  the-  meest  peintifical  eef  scheMtl  exe-cutives 
and  the-  most  frustrate-d  anel  iM-elraggle-d  eef 
teache-rs.  'Fhe  work  is  one-  e)f  pure  de-light, 
punctuated  with  te  lling  jilx-s  anel  caustic  wit. 
It  is  the-  steery  e»f  a  jxieer  young  man  who 
works  by  elay  in  a  grubby  I.eeneion  lxM)k  shop 
and  s|M-nds  his  evenings  shivering  in  a  rente-d 
reaem,  trying  to  write,  T  he-  e-neling  is  a  happy 
one,  and  the  autheir  pays  tribute-  tei  the  stub¬ 
born  virtue-s  of  eereiinary  pe-e»ple — who  ke-e-p 
that  heimely,  inde-strue  tihle-  ssmhol  of  mieielle- 
class  British  life,  the  aspidistra  Hying. 

W  .  P,  S. 

Ai'DIO-VTsuai.  Phckidires  in  Tfacti- 
IN<;.  By  I.e-ste-r  B.  Sands.  N.  Y.  Ihe 
Iteinald  Pre-ss.  1956.  $6.00 

Audi(t-V isual  PrrK'cdures  in  Tcachinn  is  a 
meist  inclusive-  volume-  and  one  that  discusse-s 
the  whole  Held  of  audio  visual  prex-e-elure-s  and 
the-ir  use-  in  scheails  freim  the-  ele-me-ntary 
grade-s  through  colle-ge-  anel  aelult  e-dueatiein. 
The  IxKik  aliounels  in  helpful  sugge-stions  anel 
practical  hints  on  the  source-s  anel  practical 
UK-  of  audio-visual  aids  and  tcx'hni(|ue-s  in 
the-  e-ducative  pr'xess.  The-  material  of  the- 
volume  is  so  prcK-nted  that  it  can  lie-  used 
aelmirably  as  a  professional  re-fere-nce-  by 
Khool  |M-ople-  or  as  a  te  xt  for  a  compre-hc-n- 
sive  courK-  in  the-  fundamentals  of  audio¬ 
visual  prexe-dures. — Wii mam  P.  Sears 
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Types  of  Guidance  Needed 

for  Vocabulary  Development 

Hy  r:i)NA  Lur  »  LHM  SS 
Luivcrsity  of  Wyuinitin 


Knou  U'dfie  <tf  words  leads  to  knowledge  of  things.' 


WORDS  arc  UkiIs  of  thought  and 
intcllei  tual  endeavors;  they  are 
also  an  important  factor  in 
achieving  success  in  the  world  of  com¬ 
merce  and  industry.  Two  decades  a^o 
Johnson  O’Omnor  wrote: 

An  extensive  knowledKC  of  the 
exact  meanings  of  RnKlish  words 
accompanies  outstandin^  success  in 
this  country  more  often  than  any 
other  single  characteristic  which  the 
human  Engineering  Laboratories  have 
been  able  to  isolate  and  measure. 

'I  bis  statement  by  no  means  implies  that 
the  student  need  only  to  ac(|uire  a  vast 
vocabulary  in  order  to  become  president 
of  the  (General  Electric.  It  is  simply  a 
restatement  of  what  is  generally  known 
—  that  the  successful  business  execu¬ 
tive  usuallv  possc‘ssc‘s  a  gtMid  vrKahulary, 
and  that  a  college  student's  fate  is  often 
determined  by  his  vocabulary  power. 

Within  the  framework  of  these  two 
important  needs  —  the  nec'essitv  of  a 
g(Kxl  vocabularv’  for  rise  to  prominence 
in  the  practical  world  and  the  need  of 
words  for  success  in  intellectual  pur¬ 
suits  —  is  to  he  found  the  question: 
What  can  the  teachers  in  our  secondary 
schools  do  toward  building  the  vcx-abii- 
larv  of  high  schex)!  stuilents? 

Since  differences  of  opinion  frequent- 
Iv  can  be  satisfactorilv  resolved  bv  de- 


Plato 

lining  terms,  a  word  deiining  v(M  ahulary 
is  not  amiss.  Ehere  are  two  different 
kinds  of  vocabulary:  (1)  the  recogni¬ 
tion  vfKahulary,  which  is  made  up  of 
the  words  that  one  “recogni/es”  and  un¬ 
derstands  when  he  reads  them  or  when 
he  hears  them  spoken;  (2)  the  func¬ 
tional,  which  includes  words  a  person 
can  recall  and  which  he  uses  when  he 
himself  speaks.  It  is  of  interest  to  note 
that  the  recognition  vocabulary  is  about 
three  times  as  large  as  the  functional. 

Having  considered  the  importance  of 
vocabulary  development,  and  having  de¬ 
fined  the  term  voeahulary,  we  may  sug¬ 
gest  a  few  methmls  hy  which  word 
power  of  students  may  be  expanded  and 
made  more  effective. 

Tkach  Context-Awareness 

Vocabulary  improvement  may  he 
brought  about  by  the  indirect  method: 
that  is,  the  method  that  shows  a  word 
first  in  its  context.  Hence,  the  first  di¬ 
rective  is  to  discourage  students  from 
using  material  which  offers  no  context 
clues,  and  which  presents  t(X)  many 
vocabulary  difficulties,  i.e.,  material 
loaded  with  ahstrait  words  and  figures 
of  spi'cch  difficult  to  interpret. 

Teach  Dictionary-Awareness 
ViK'ahulary  improvement  may  be 
brought  about  through  direct  teaching 
and  wide  reading.  The  direct  teaching 
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uf  vcxabulary  should  start  with  a  care¬ 
fully  selected  list  uf  words  based  partly 
upon  standard  frequency  lists  and  partly 
upon  the  expedience  of  individual 
pupils.  Students  may  well  be  encour- 
a^ed  to  build  lists  uf  tixhnical  terms 
used  in  their  courses.  I'liev  may  also 
be  encouraKed  to  keep  a  personal  dic¬ 
tionary  or  diary  noteb(M)k,  in  which 
new  words  are  systematically  listed  for 
study  and  use.  When  students  read 
newspapers,  ma){a/.ines,  or  h(K)ks,  listen 
to  the  radio,  or  view  television,  and 
come  ui>on  a  strange  word,  thev  should 
check  the  item,  look  it  up  in  the  dic¬ 
tionary,  enter  it  in  their  notebook,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  pronunciation,  and  the 
most  common  meaning. 

Failure  to  recogni/.e  shifts  of  meaning 
as  a  word  is  used  in  different  situations 
causes  teachers  over  the  country  to  com¬ 
plain  that  students  do  not  comprehend 
what  they  are  reading.  Hie  student 
would  do  better  to  examine  closely  the 
words  which  are  already  in  his  vocabu¬ 
lary  so  that  he  may  discover  the  mean¬ 
ings  and  ramilications  of  the  words  he 
already  "knows.” 

To  he  encouraged,  hy  all  means,  is 
the  development  of  skill  in  dictionary 
use,  including  the  understanding  of  the 
dictionary's  organization  and  its  special 
features.  Yet  students  may  be  remind¬ 
ed  that  llayakawa  wrote  that  the  writer 
of  a  dictionary  is  a  historian,  not  a  law¬ 
giver,  and  that  the  dictionary  w'riter 
does  not  make  authoritative  statements 
about  "true  meanings."  After  all,  the 
people  are  the  final  arbiters  of  meaning 
in  language.  Admittedly,  there  is  an 
element  of  truth  in  a  statement  found 
in  I>ewis  Carroll’s  Through  the 
Class.  Said  Humptv  Dumptv  to  Alice, 
"UTien  I  use  a  word,  it  means  just  what 
I  chfKise  it  to  mean  —  neither  more  nor 


less,  llie  (juestion  is  which  is  to  he 
master,  1  or  my  words.” 

Te AC  11  Word  A w  a h k n ess 

A  third  method  for  developing  skills’ 
and  insights  which  are  valuable  for 
vocabulary  development  is  concerned 
with  making  students  wonl  conscious. 
Mvery  teacher  a  teacher  of  vixahulary 
may  be  a  dangerous  caption,  since 
"everylxKly’s  business  is  nolxHly's  busi¬ 
ness.”  However,  the  best  thinking  in 
regard  to  this  question  leads  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  teacher  of  every  class 
in  the  high  scIkniI  must  hc'ar  the  res|x>n- 
sihilitv  of  vixahiilary  development. 
Words  may  lx*  studied  in  relation  to 
areas  of  knowledge,  such  as  science, 
literature,  religion,  birds,  rivers,  trees, 
and  cities.  I'he  s<Kial  studies  teacher 
can  intrrKiuce  words  pr-rtaining  to  law, 
military  aifairs,  and  geography.  The 
mathematics  department  can  handle 
words  signifying  numlx-r  and  measure. 
Ihe  science  department  can  stress 
acejuisition  of  knowledge  concerning 
scientific  terms.  The  I  English  teacher 
may  serve  as  co-ordinator  in  the  general 
program. 

Antonyms  and  synonyms  should  lie 
studied.  Homonyms  likewise  sh«)uld  he 
presented.  Nevertheless  it  is  pixir  pcala- 
gogical  taste  to  confuse  students  bv 
taking  such  words  as  principal  and  prin¬ 
ciple  on  the  same  day.  When  one  of 
the  pair  or  trio  has  been  definitely  es¬ 
tablished  in  meaning,  use,  and  spelling, 
the  companion  may  be  presented.  Oc¬ 
casionally  students  will  drag  the  second 
word  in,  though  usually  their  laziness 
or  indifference  will  prompt  them  not  to 
do  so.  Some  device  to  dear  up  confu¬ 
sion  alx)ut  clfiselv  related  words  is  to  he 
rec(»mmended.  l  or  example,  luxurious 
and  luxuriant  can  he*  distinguished  one 
from  the  other  bv  reserving  luxuriant 
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for  natural  things,  luxuriant  joliage, 
and  by  ket'ping  luxurums  for  the  artifi¬ 
cial,  luxurious  furniture. 

•Teach  Structural-Awareness 

In  recent  years  the  decrease  in  num¬ 
ber  of  students  takin^^  foreiKn  lan^uaKes, 
particularly  l.atin,  has  removed  from 
our  curriculum  the  proverbial  “instruc¬ 
tional  crutch"  f(jr  increasc-d  verbal  sen¬ 
sitivity  and  power  of  v<K'ahulary.  Hence, 
we  ha^'e  another  argument  that  in¬ 
creased  effort  be  devoted  by  each  teach¬ 
er  and  in  each  subject-matter  area  for 
improvement  in  vocabularv.  CIranted, 
the  list  of  words  based  upon  l.atin  and 
CJreek  roots,  prefixes,  or  suffixes  seems 
endless;  still  each  teacher  should  keep 
a  weather  eye  out  for  the  Greek  and 
l.atin  component  parts  and  for  their 
various  combinations  in  daily  reading. 

I*refixc*s  have  their  greatest  value  in 
the  exact  meaning  they  convey  to  words. 
Thus,  when  the  pupil  learns  that  re 
means  back,  and  remit  means  send 
hack,  he  will  deduce  that  reduce  means 
lead  hoi  k,  if  told  that  ducere  means  to 
lead.  And  suffixes,  t(K»,  fre(|uently  have 
definite  meaning.  For  example,  each 
of  the  following  endings  means  little: 
cle,  iclc,  cule,  ct,  ette,  kin,  ling,  and 
let.  'Die  teacher  who  instills  conscious¬ 
ness  of  meaning  in  prefixes  and  suffixes 
d<K*s  the  student  no  small  service, 

'I  EACH  Derivation-Awareness 

'I'lie  wise  teacher  does  not  take  words 
•for  granted  just  because  thev  have  been 
part  of  the  s|H*ech  pattern  since  child- 
h«MKl.  The  class  should  become  con¬ 
scious  of  derivations  and  learn  the 
romance  that  lies  behind  each  word. 
I'.very  word  in  our  language  is  a  frozen 
metaphor,  a  frozen  picture.  The  more 


intimately  the  student  knows  the  ro¬ 
mance  that  lies  within  each  word,  the 
better  understanding  he  will  have  of  its 
meaning.  I  may  cite  an  example.  The 
study  of  origins,  etymology,  has  its  roots 
in  the  Greek  etymon  meaning  true  and 
the  Greek  ending  hjgia  meaning  knowl¬ 
edge.  Obviously,  etymology  means  the 
true  knowledge  of  words.  Students’ 
curiosity  may  be  whetted  aliout  such 
verbal  signals  as  bedlam  and  candidate. 

Mvery  person  enjoys  knowing  the 
origin  of  his  name  and  the  original 
meaning.  Idizabeth  will  be  pleased  that 
her  name  is  from  Hebrew  and  means 
consecrated  to  (»od,  I.eo  may  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  know  that  he  is  a  lion,  while 
llov  will  Ik‘  proud  that  he  is  king. 
Hufus,  be  he  hlond  or  hrunet,  may 
wonder  at  life’s  ironies  when  he  knows 
his  name  means  red-haired. 

Greek  and  Homan  my  thology  provide 
many  names,  as  do  other  mythologies. 
Ancient  names  have  real  significance: 
Sophfxles  means  the  vise  one,  and 
Demosthenes,  the  voice  of  the  petrplc. 
Derivatives  are  found  in  sophomore  and 
demfx  racy.  The  fielil  is  unlimited  and 
the  story  may  go  on  and  on. 

It  is  easy  to  bedieve  that  a  i>erson’s 
vocabulary  must  grow  with  him,  or  he 
cannot  grow.  Secondly,  it  is  easy  to 
believe  that  enlarging  the  vocabulary  is 
merely  one  methml  of  improving  it;  and, 
of  course,  it  is  realized  that  enlargement 
mav  take  place  without  vcKabulary  im¬ 
provement.  Lastly,  it  is  easy  to  accept 
the  conclusion  that  if  students  are  to 
grow  in  the  mastery  of  word  symbols, 
teachers  must  assume  their  share  of  re- 
sf)onsibility  in  making  students  context- 
conscious,  dictionary-conscious,  word¬ 
conscious,  structural -conscious,  and  de¬ 
rivative-conscious. 
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Writinc;  for  Yot'Nt;  Chiiorfn.  By 
Claudia  Lewis.  Simon  and  Schuster.  N.  Y. 
1956.  $3.00 

I'his  is  a  lMM>k  1  have  been  hopinK  for. 
Only  one  who  understantls  both  writinK  and 
children  could  have  written  it.  Miss  Ia;wis 
presents  the  problems  of  writinR  for  children 
in  the  liRht  of  the  development,  the  lanRuaKe, 
anti  the  visit)n  of  the  child.  The  hrst  step, 
she  ptiints  out,  is  tti  etjuip  f)urselves  with 
"the  child’s  tiwn  ctiin  .  .  .  Bt-Rin  by  tearinR 
off  tht>se  tt»p  layers  of  yt»urs.” 

'Lhe  writer  is  instructed  to  "search  out 
dormant  sensttry  impressions"  and  put  them 
into  the  lanKuaRe  kntiwn  and  apprixiated  by 
chiltiren.  l  he  lanKuaRe  of  the  child’s  litera¬ 
ture  is  presented  frtim  the  frame  tif  reference 
of  sensfiry  perceptitm,  rhythm  and  sound. 

I'htrse  of  us  wht)  have  heard  so  often  lately 
that  children  prefer  factual  stories,  biottra- 
phies,  K'iencc,  etc.  will  welcome  Miss  la-wis* 
idea  that  the  story  may  be  "as  wide  as  the 
world.”  "Form",  says  the  author,  "is  but  the 
natural  shape  of  the  content."  I'he  pattern 
of  the  IxMik  must  meet  the  child's  needs  and 
the  "child  behind  or  within  the  Ixxik".  The 
question  that  must  be  answered  is,  "What  are 
children  lookinR  for?"  She  believes  they  are 
looking  for  emotional  experierK'e,  significant 
themes,  surprise,  susp<-nse,  discovery  and  true 
meaning. 

Style  of  one’s  own.  Miss  Ix-wis  di*mon- 


strates,  can  be  gained  only  by  "leaving  be¬ 
hind  the  fat  and  finished  shape  of  adultness 
.  .  .  To  write  a  story  with  an  individual  style 
is  to  put  into  it  the  live,  gesturing  pc'rson 
who  speaks  with  all  the  rhythm  of  his  be¬ 
havior,  Jostling  and  coloring  his  words,  and 
pushing  into  them  the  imprint  of  H-lf." 

I  his  is  a  charming  IrtMik  and  shraild  be  of 
value  to  parents,  teachers  and  librarians  as 
well  as  to  writers.  It  is  saved  from  being  tiNi 
"starry  eyed"  by  the  useful  exercisr-s  that  are 
at  the  end  of  the  chapters.  Also  there  are 
many  examples  from  children’s  own  writing 
and  from  children’s  literature. 

It  is  most  refreshing  to  find  a  guiile  IxMik 
that  puts  the  child  and  his  interests  first. 
Although  the  author’s  discussions  are  prac¬ 
tical,  no  slick  formulas  are  offered.  She  has 
ably  presented  the  fundamental  problems  of 
writing  materials  for  children  that  will  please 
them  and  will  in  every  way  he  worthy  of 
their  attention  and  affection.  The  Ixiok  will 
he  a  welcome  addition  to  school,  public  and 
personal  libraries.  Miss  l.ewis  has  given  us 
a  valuable  contribution  from  her  wide  experi¬ 
ence  in  writing,  teaching  and  child  study. 
The  only  thing  that  one  might  wish  is  that 
the  volume  were  not  so  brief.  As  for  me, 
I’m  going  to  gather  my  senwiry  perceptions 
together,  shrtJ  about  100  years  and  start  to 
write. — Rl'TH  M.  Jonfs,  Assoc.  Prof,  of 
Library  ScieiKc,  University  of  Utah 


I  Know  What  I  Like,  I  Think: 

Writing  and  Clarification  oj  Values 

liy  PATHICK  HAZARD 
Hast  Ijinsing,  Michi\ifln 


The  ballot  and  the  machine  are  the 
twin  symbols  of  our  industrial 
demcKracy.  I'or  everyone  now 
has  the  chance  to  choose  his  own  way 
of  life,  to  write  his  own  "ticket”  in 
effect,  with  the  single  im|)ortant  reser¬ 
vation  that  all  must  make  choices  with¬ 
in  the  context  of  a  machine  civilization. 
The  main  business  of  humanities  today 
should  he  to  harmonize  conilicts  1k‘- 
tween  this  technology  and  those  choices 
or  values  perceived  and  pursued.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  formal  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  humanities  generally  ignores 
the  choices  inevitably  and  daily  made  hy 
everyone  in  industrial  America. 

Take  our  created  or  manufactured 
environment.  A  great  deal  of  urban 
America  is  a  gigantic  visual  slum  — 
Ix*vittowns  strung  carelessly  together 
along  highways  scarred  hy  auto  dumps 
and  the  roadside  eczema  of  billboards. 
A  walk  through  a  department  store  is 
like  visiting  a  hall  of  horrors:  bastar¬ 
dized  inwlern  (g^irish,  flashy  and  jerry'- 
built)  vies  with  homogenized  traditional 
styles  for  the  attention  of  the  untutored 
patron.  TTie  mass  consumer  is,  willy- 
nilly,  the  mass  patron,  and  because  he 
has  had  no  training  in  the  patronage  of 
machine  made  art  the  public  taste  is 
manipulated  hv  bureaucrats  in  the  mass 
production  industries. 

Or  take  our  use  of  leisure.  This 
precious  raw  material  of  maturity  and 
cultivati(>n  is  M|uandered  on  $64,000 
qu(‘stions,  comic  or  condensed  books, 
and  music  to  hcaome  a  Mklden  cI«k1. 


Entirely  new  mass  communication  in¬ 
dustries  have  emerged  to  dominate  the 
consciousness  of  the  majority  of  Ameri¬ 
cans.  Where  do  we  examine  the  life 
of  |)opular  culture?  Where  in  school 
do  we  wean  the  mass  mind  from  com¬ 
placent  acceptance  of  the  pap  of  Madi¬ 
son  Avenue.  Or  to  move  to  higher, 
more  jiositive  ground,  where  do  we  in¬ 
still  in  the  Paddv  Chayefskys  of  the 
next  generation  a  feeling  of  respect  for 
TV  drama,  film  scenarios,  and  other 
popular  media?  Where  in  school  do  we 
expose  the  patrons  of  the  {lopular  arts 
to  the  Ix'st  that  is  Ix-ing  thought  and 
said  and  made  in  architecture,  urban 
planning,  industrial  design,  and  other 
technological  art  forms? 

The  place  to  change  the  smug  and 
defensive  "I  know  what  1  like"  so  wide¬ 
ly  prevalent  to  the  much  wiser  "I  like 
what  I  know"  is  in  the  communication, 
rhetoric  or  composition  courses.  There 
the  ordinary  |x“rson  can  he  given  the 
o|i|K)rlunity  to  explore  his  own  feelings 
and  expediences  of  and  about  art,  be 
encouraged  to  express  them,  and  helped 
to  see  the  always  challenging  gap  be¬ 
tween  his  present  awareness  and  the  in¬ 
finite  possibilities  for  self-development 
in  art  and  culture.  Since  expression 
and  self-examination  are  at  the  heart  of 
such  systematic  development  of  taste,  it 
appears  that  the  logical  place  for  such 
a  program  is  in  the  already  established 
writing  curricula  in  primary,  secondary, 
and  collegiate  instruction.  To  establish 
this  humanistic  criticism  of  |>opular  cul- 
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ture,  two  things  are  basic :  C  1 )  the  in¬ 
structor's  familiarity  with  the  best  that 
is  being  thought  and  said  on  the  subject 
of  art,  taste,  and  culture  in  contempo¬ 
rary  America;  (2)  the  students’  willing¬ 
ness  to  qualify  the  smug  assurance  of 
“I  know  what  I  like”  with  the  healthy, 
heuristic  skepticism  of  "I  think.”  With¬ 
out  the  background  reading,  the  teacher 
lacks  the  ixTspective  necessary  for  soc- 
ratic  questioning;  without  the  willing¬ 
ness  to  examine  his  own  taste  critically, 
the  student  condemns  himself  to  ex¬ 
ploitation  by  the  know-nothings  who 
cover  up  their  shallowness  hv  claiming 
to  "give  the  public  what  it  wants." 

The  teacher’s  role  is  crucial  in  this 
process,  for  it  is  he  who  acts  catalytical- 
ly  to  crystallize  student  taste  at  ever 
higher  levels.  (ScKratic  questioning  after 
themes  and  Ix-fore  long  research  papers) 
is  the  traditional  inethcKl  he  applies  to 
mcxlern  subject  matter.  These  ques¬ 
tions  properly  exist  on  at  least  four 
levels:  formal  (what  has  the  artist  done 
with  his  materials?);  historical  (how 
has  this  art  form  changed  and  how  has 
it  remained  the  same  throughout  time?); 
scK'iological  (what  factors  influence  and 
predetermine  the  artist's  response  in  our 
culture?);  and  creative  (what  can  I 
learn  from  trying  to  create  within  this 
form  myself?). 

Since  most  teachers  of  writing- or 
communication  are  students  of  if  not 
specialists  in,  literature,  it  may  he  help¬ 
ful  to  apply  this  curricular  frameyvork 
in  the  area  of  literature,  particularly  in 
its  most  recent  deyelopments.  The  most 
respected  TV  dramatist,  Paddy  Thaycf- 
sky,  has  recently  collected  six  of  his 
plays  and  connected  them  hv  essays  in¬ 
terpreting  the  craft  of  television  drama 
(5).  The  formal  level  of  questioning 
might  begin  with  the  teleplay  "Marty”. 
What  is  Bronx  realism?  Does  C^hayef- 


sky  romanticize  the  common  man?  ilow 
is  the  rV  camera  ideally  suited  to  cap¬ 
ture  the  low-keyed  intimacy  that  char¬ 
acterizes  his  work?  lias  Hollywood 
changed  the  play  signilicantly?  Has  it 
changed  the  teleplay  in  the  forthcoming 
film  of  'The  C'atered  Affair”?  How  has 
Chayefsky  changed  his  teleplay  "In  the 
Middle  of  the  Night"  in  bringing  it  to 
Broadway?  On  the  sociological  level, 
C'hayefsky’s  essays  will  hel|i  your  stu¬ 
dents  answer  these  questions:  What 
effects  d*)es  Madison  Avenue  have  on 
the  resolution  of  TV  plays?  Ihi  crea¬ 
tive  writers  l(X)k  down  on  the  "popular” 
art  of  TV'  drama?  What  talMX)s  influ¬ 
ence  the  content  of  TV  plays?  On  the 
historical  level,  readings  in  the  history 
of  drama  will  suggest  fundamental 
themes:  How  do  the  Athenian  and  Idiz- 
alx'than  |X)pular  theatres  compare  with 
living  r(M)m  theatre  in  our  culture?  Have 
there  Ix'en  other  times  when  creative 
|x*ople  shied  away  from  writing  for  pop¬ 
ular  genres?  With  what  effects?  On 
the  creative  level,  let  us  hope  that  we 
encourage  our  young  jx^ople  to  try  out 
their  ideas  for  TV  plays  in  our  classes. 
Why  not  an  original  teleplay  instead  of 
a  hackneyed,  meaningless  term  paper? 
We  could  pass  on  the  most  promising 
efforts  to  the  speech  or  drama  depart¬ 
ments  and,  at  the  lucky  scIkkiIs  that 
have  them,  to  the  educational  television 
stations. 

Only  a  handful  will  he  creative 
enough  to  write  important  television 
drama,  but  all  your  students  chfxise  TV 
programs.  (>o(Klman  Ace,  Saturday  lie- 
view  critic  and  writer  for  Milton  Berle, 
has  published  a  volume  1 )  of  his  best 
essays  on  the  medium.  'The  fxxik  is 
most  us(‘ful  for  its  examination  of  the 
medium  in  its  srxiological  dimensions: 
What  price  the  ratings  race?  Why  so 
little  dignity  for  the  writer?  Where  did 
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He  get  this  mythical  idiot  in  l)es 
Moinc*s,  Iowa  whose  taste  is  supposed  to 
dictate  mediocre  programminK?  lien 
Gross,  dean  of  radica  l  V  critics  and 
writer  lor  the  New  York  Daily  Neu’s, 
can  historical  pcTspcTtive  to  your 
questions  on  taste  in  commercial  broad- 
casting  (H).  I>eo  C>urko’s  survey  of  all 
the  noisy  arts  (10)  is  an  Pnglish  pro¬ 
fessor’s  analysis  of  the  anti  intellectual- 
ism  in  popular  culture. 

The  plastic  arts  are  another  area  in 
which  our  students  are  deeply  involved, 
yet  shamefully  unprepared.  It  is  of  the 
very  essence  of  urban,  industrial  culture 
that  it  is  man-made,  as  opposed  to  the 
"natural”  world  of  semi-pastoral  agricul¬ 
tural  life.  So  if  man  dcK'sn’t  make 
things  well,  his  total  visual  environment 
becomes  shoddy,  and  always  down-at- 
the-heels.  Bernard  lUidofskv,  an  Aus¬ 
trian  architect  now  residing  in  the 
L'nited  States,  brings  a  continental  care 
aliout  the  quality  of  eseryday  life  to  his 
examination  of  the  way  Americans  ap¬ 
point  and  live  in  their  homes  (26).  Is 
fashion  hysteria  antipathetic  to  kcmkI 
taste?  I)o  our  KadKet-iilled  kitchens 
homo^eni/e  our  fo<Kl  and  put  an  in¬ 
visible  but  im|X‘netrahle  metallic  barrier 
between  our  palates  and  the  real  tastes 
of  thin^s?  Have  we  become  slaves  to 
the  KadKets  that  promiscul  to  set  us  free? 
Hichard  Neutra,  also  an  architect  of  in¬ 
ternational  stature,  makes  a  similar  plea 
(20):  we  must  design  the  material  con¬ 
texts  of  our  lives  or  submerge  our  bio¬ 
logic  organisms  in  seas  of  subhuman 
noise,  clutter,  and  esthetic  debris.  The 
quinitions  raised  bv  these  h(K)ks  are  fun¬ 
damentally  stKiolo^ical. 

You  can  explore  the  historical  dimen¬ 
sions  of  our  man  made  enyironment 
through  Wayne  Andrews'  study  of  taste 
in  American  architecture  (2),  Christo¬ 
pher  Tunnard's  essav  on  tow'n-planninf; 


throughout  American  history  (30), 
James  S.  IMaut's  essay  on  the  Kenesis 
and  present  status  of  industrial  desiKn 
in  the  L'nited  States  (22),  and  Bussell 
J.ynes'  book  on  American  moulders  of 
taste  since  the  hrst  half  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  (17).  The  creative  di¬ 
mensions  appears  Krapbically  in  a  recent 
picture  story  about  five  couples  who  de- 
si^ned  and  built  their  own  modern 
homes  T  32). 

Teachers  of  art  history  and  architec¬ 
ture  have  found  considerable  success  in 
assi^ninK  term  "designs,”  in  which,  for 
example,  a  youn^  wife  (or  fiancee) 
makes  complete  plans  for  a  nuKlern 
home  that  best  expresses  Ixtth  the 
knowletlne  of  architecture  she  has 
gained  from  the  course  and  the  needs 
and  interests  of  her  family.  It  might 
be  pertinent  to  point  out  in  passing  that 
the  order,  balance,  design  require<l  in 
executing  plans  for  a  buililing  are  all 
metaphors  of  the  elements  of  go<Kl  writ¬ 
ing.  If  the  writing  instructor  con¬ 
sciously  seeks  these  parallels  he  is  light¬ 
ing  two  fires  with  one  match  —  gmul  art 
and  gfKHi  writing;  whereas  before,  be¬ 
cause  the  interests  of  the  non-literary 
were  unengaged,  no  fires  at  all  burned. 

The  creative  dimension  is  never 
merelv  personal;  it  must  be  communal 
t(K».  ('ommunity  design  and  beautv 
build  naturally  on  this  individual 
awakening,  however,  just  as  many  at¬ 
tractive  lawns  make  a  pleasant  neigh- 
borh(XKl.  Siegfried  Gie<lion’s  and  Hitch- 
ccK'k’s  essays  on  c«)ntemp<»rarv  architec¬ 
ture  (7  &  13)will  stimulate  your  stu¬ 
dents’  thinking  on  the  "public”  aspects 
of  architecture;  Cleveland  Rcxlger’s  biog¬ 
raphy  (23)  might  spark  a  breed  of  less¬ 
er  Robert  Moseses  in  the  provinces; 
Ix'wis  Mumford’s  ( 19)  and  Oliver  Lar¬ 
kin’s  (16)  historical  surveys  are  also 
rich  with  unsung  heroes  of  America’s 
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artistic  culture:  men  like  Frederick  Law 
Olmsted  (Central  Park)  and  John  and 
\\  ashin>{ton  H(K‘bling  (Hnmklyn  Bridge); 
the  high  ideals  of  communal  beauty 
stated  by  these  pioneers  of  technological 
art  are  yet  to  be  fully  achieved.  Y  our  soc- 
ratic  (juestionings  about  the  texture  and 
patterns  of  our  man-made  urban  envi¬ 
ronment  can  have  positive  results  on 
the  next  generation’s  engineers,  archi¬ 
tects,  government  officials,  businessmen. 
That  is  why  such  an  esthetic  framework 
for  the  writing  program  is  so  desirable 
in  general  education:  it  gives  the  pa¬ 
trons  and  policy-makers  of  tomorrow 
ample  opportunity  for  considering  de¬ 
cisions  they  must  soon  make.  At  pres¬ 
ent,  they  are  not  getting  this  chance, 
and  the  chaotic  shambles  that  is  the 
present  American  skyline  is  the  dreary 
result. 

Hut  just  as  important  as  the  physical 
world  we  live  in  is  the  climate  of  ideas, 
the  level  of  sensibility  and  taste  of  the 
mental  worltl  wc  create  for  ourselves 
each  waking  hour.  If  we  need  to  criti¬ 
cize  and  examine  the  quality  of  visible 
life,  how  much  more  in  need  are  wc  of 
systematic  examination  of  the  ends  of 
life.  Phis  moral  universe  is  shoved  to 
the  pc*ripherv  of  collegiate  education; 
a  few  pick  up  smatterings  in  elective 
course's  in  religion  and  philosophy;  the 
rest  drag  their  feet  through  a  historical 
survey  of  the  humanities.  Warren 
French,  of  the  University  of  Kentucky, 
has  suggested  that  the  freshman  course 
can  bei-ome  a  pre-humanities  program, 
simplv  bv  chfKwing  the  world  of  the  arts 
as  the  subject  matter  for  discussion  and 
comment.  There  is  much  to  be  said 
for  this  emphasis.  1  would  suggest  a 
slighter  larger  frame  of  reference:  the 
uses  and  effects  of  leisure.  It  is  a  com¬ 
monplace  that  leisure  is  the  basis  of  re¬ 
finement;  free  time  was  limited  to  the 


few  until  very  recently;  the  geometric 
increase  in  leisure  makes  |x>ssible  the 
extension  of  refinement  and  the  higher 
graces  of  civilization  to  everyman,  if  we 
play  our  cards  with  any  care  at  all. 
Gt'orge  Soule’s  analysis  of  the  emergence 
of  two  complementary  economics  (ma¬ 
chine  and  handicraft)  due  to  the  leisure 
revolution  is  pregnant  with  dilemmas 
and  (juestions  that  are  at  the  very  heart 
of  American  life  (29).  What  we  do 
with  our  leisure  is  not  only  an  inifMirtant 
practical  question;  it  is  also  the  kind 
that  engages  the  kind  of  fiersonal  en¬ 
thusiasm  that  is  a  sine  </ua  non  of  g<NHl 
writing. 

Fake  the  (piestion  of  listening  to  jazz. 
Nat  llentoff's  artiile  (II)  and  l>«H)k 
(27)  could  start  respectable  fights  be¬ 
tween  “Dixie"  and  Hriibeck  enthusiasts 
that  would  literally  force  you  to  liK'k 
them  out  of  the  classr(N)m  after  closing 
time.  1  he  four  categories  are  ready  to 
apply,  as  you  referee  the  debate  and 
supervise  their  reading  of  each  other’s 
themes.  Formal:  For  next  week,  will 
you  please  bring  vour  favorite  record 
(of  any  historical  scIkk)!  of  jazz)  and  a 
short  analysis  of  its  distinctive  musical 
elements?  Historical:  flow  did  jazz 
develop  out  of  work  hollers  and  New 
Orleans  marching  bands?  Sixiological : 
Disiuss  ITic  l.arrabc'e’s  comments  on 
the  jazz  musician’s  need  for  sympathetic 
audiences  and  criticism  (//arpers,  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1956,  pp.  84-85).  Ureative: 
I’ape-record  a  jam  session  (on  campus) 
in  which  a  current  Hit  Parade  tune  is 
handled  in  different  historic  style's;  as 
a  practicing  jazz  musician,  explain  these 
variations  to  class. 

If  vour  sense  of  dignity  and  love  of 
Vivaldi  are  offended  by  appealing  to 
your  students’  dedicated  but  superfic  ial 
love  of  jazz,  take  sc'rious  American 
music.  Gillx'rt  Cihase’s  new  survey  of 
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our  musical  history  (4)  will  give  you 
more  questions  than  several  terms  of 
students  can  answer.  Have  any  g(xxl 
composers  written  film  music?  How 
fruitful  was  the  nationalistic  scho(jl  of 
American  music?  What  do  these  names 
mean  in  our  musical  culture:  Kastman, 
Macdowell  Odony,  Interlochen,  Ixiuis- 
ville  Symphony,  American  recording 
ScK'icty?  Music  majors  might  even  bear 
down  on  a  single  composer,  such  as 
Aaron  Copland  (28).  How  successful 
has  he  been  in  living  in  the  worlds  of 
both  popular  and  serious  music?  What 
has  I.eonard  Bernstein  done  for  TV? 
Your  strategy  is  to  ask  them  searching 
questions  until  they  begin  to  ask  them 
of  themselves:  that  is  the  true  sign  of 
approaching  wisdom. 

Painting  cries  out  for  similar  discus¬ 
sion.  Maurice  Grosscr’s  book  on  how 
to  l(X)k  at  paintings  (9)  and  a  g(xx], 
solid  shelf  of  color  reproductions  from 
every  age  and  place  will  open  up  this 
art  form  for  your  students  and  give  you 
a  sheaf  of  interesting  themes  in  the 
bargain.  I’or  thiise  who  want  to  explore 
the  historical  genesis  of  “modern”  art, 
recommend  Sarah  Newmeyer’s  (21) 
and  Selden  Hodman’s  (24)  volumes. 
For  those  ready  to  ascend  to  a  philo¬ 
sophical  level  of  art  criticism,  Gilbert 
Highet’s  (12)  and  Susanne  K.  Hanger’s 
(15)  Fssays  are  available  in  inexpen¬ 
sive  texts. 

Finally,  if  the  fine  arts  suggest  the 
long-range  possibilities  of  leisure,  the 
|K)pular  arts  set  our  present  level  of 
aspiration.  If  we  Americans  have  not 
achieved  as  much  with  our  lilieration 
from  drudgery  and  monontous  work 
as  we  might  like  to  have,  part  of  the 
answer  lies  with  the  narcotic  effects  of 
the  mass  media.  A  discussion  of  one 
form,  the  movie,  could  be  taken  as  a 
pattern  for  discussing  all  the  popular 


arts.  Gn  the  formal  qualities  of  the 
film  form,  discuss  the  various  genres 
with  the  aid  of  Frnest  Callenbach’s 
course  outline  (3).  There  is  material 
on  the  historical  and  s<Kiological  dimen¬ 
sions  as  well  as  further  treatment  of  the 
formal  (|ualitics  of  the  movie  in  Hoger 
.Manvell’s  Penguin  (18).  Tlie  socio¬ 
logical  pressures  that  shape  the  produc- 
ti(jn  of  a  “quality”  film  are  described 
vividly  in  Lillian  Hoss’  dissection  of 
John  Huston’s  The  lied  Badge  of  Cour¬ 
age  (25). 

Your  students  may  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  a  picture  need  not  move  to 
lx;  good  art,  a  conviction  they  will  derive 
from  Andreas  Feininger’s  fKX)k  on  the 
new  art  of  photojournalism  (6).  You 
can  show  them  with  a  b(K)k  like  his  how 
technology  makes  possible  new  art 
forms;  and  that  artists  themselves  have 
to  achieve  and  formulate  standards  for 
these*  new  forms.  That  of  course  applies 
equally  to  the  new  art  form  of  the  film, 
and  it  is  high  time  we  in  the  humani¬ 
ties  sought  to  encourage  the  discovery 
and  articulation  of  values  in  these 
emerging  popular  arts,  instead  of  gloom¬ 
ily  griping  about  the  terrible  decay  in 
everything  but  ourselves. 

Nothing  has  decayed  so  much  as  our 
own  imaginations,  that  we  have  been 
caught  flat-footed  by  tbe  new  cultural 
developments  of  the  past  fifty  years. 
The  new  leisure  and  the  new  techno¬ 
logical  arts  are  put-up  or  shut-up  chal¬ 
lenges  to  us.  If  we  choose  to  sneer  at 
these  possibilities  for  human  self-aware¬ 
ness  and  persist  in  our  shuffling  of 
sticky,  old  cards  in  a  game  of  smug 
solitaire,  then  driver  education  and 
social  dancing  ought  to  shove  us  out  of 
the  curriculum,  for  they  will  have  more 
to  say  than  we  —  and  what  is  equally 
important,  someone  to  say  it  to. 

No  matter  how  high  one’s  personal 
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standards  are,  they  are  sterile,  if  they  the  wisdom-provoking  "I  think”  after 
cannot  be  used  to  provide  ixTspective  the  complacent  “I  know  what  I  like.” 
for  students  attemptin^  to  clarify  their  By  testing  crucial  cultural  choices  of 
values  in  written  and  spoken  expression,  students  as  expressed  in  themes. 
The  writing  curriculum  will  achieve  the  speeches  and  research  pa|H.*rs,  we  bring 
impact  and  usefulness  it  should  already  a  siKratic  element  to  the  largely  unex* 
have  when  it  faces  the  attention  of  stu-  amined  life  and  leisure  of  industrial 
dents  on  cultural  decisions  they  are  America.  Given  a  generation  of  sys- 
ready,  willing,  and  usually  unable  to  tematic  examination,  “I  like  what  1 
make  intelligently.  Writing  arrests  and  know"  will  be  as  commonplace  as  its 
clarifies  thought  and  decision;  it  places  know-nothing  counterpart  now  is. 
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yy  GAIN  we  hear  the  cry  that  physi- 
htness  is  what  we  need  to 
develop  in  our  youth  and  main¬ 
tain  in  our  adult  srK'iety. 

'I'he  emphasis  on  physical  htness  in 
our  schools  has  swuuk  like  a  ^iant  |x;n- 
dulum  from  "hopped  up”  curriculums 
of  muscle  huildin^  to  indifferent  pro¬ 
grams  of  free  play  and  inciilental  sports. 
In  the  days  of  Aristotle  the  youn^  man 
was  trained  in  gymnastics — physical  ac¬ 
tivities  and  skills  designed  to  keep  him 
physically  active  and  ready  to  li^ht  the 
tribes  from  over  the  hill  at  a  moment’s 
notice.  'IiKlay  research  indicates  that 
civilization  plays  stran^e  tricks;  that 
many  of  the  presc'nt  youth  of  the  land 
are  often  weak  and  in  many  cases  sfime- 
what  lacking  in  basic  skills.  Basic  skills 
of  running,  jumping,  climbing,  swim- 
ing,  throwing,  etc.  They  simply  have 
not  been  exfxised  to  vigorous,  growth 
stimulating  activities.  It  is  almost  an 
axiom  that  the  more  complex  civiliza¬ 
tion  becomes  the  less  valid  is  instinctive 
behavior  and  therefore  the  greater  be¬ 
comes  the  need  of  education  to  preserve 
health. 

President  l^isenhower’s  recent  Physi¬ 
cal  P'itness  Conference  in  Colorado  is 
the  tlirc*ct  outcome  of  a  great  concern 
for  the  phvsical  powers  anti  abilities  of 
American  youths.  TTie  President  spe- 
ciritiallv  |X)inted  out  that  he  was  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  non-sports  participating 
boy  —  the  non-athlete.  What  kind  of 
a  physical  etiucation  is  he  getting?  Can 
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selective  service  rejections  be  reduced 
and  juvenile  delinquency  checked  by 
lx.‘tter  programs  of  physical  education? 
Will  universal  physical  fitness  improve 
our  national  strength? 

It  is  common  in  the  field  of  educa¬ 
tion  to  believe  that  the  above  questions 
can  be  answered  with  a  definite  "yes”. 
We  believe  in  the  basic  effectiveness  of 
our  programs.  The  difficulty,  however, 
is  that  many  school  programs  of  physical 
education  have  long  since  deserted  the 
basic  fundamentals  of  a  gcnnl  program. 
Some  have  agreed  that  to  build  physical 
fitness  is  to  automatically  neglect  other 
worthwhile  siK'ial,  recreational,  and  cul¬ 
tural  aims.  Nothing  could  be  farther 
from  the  truth.  For  the  lx‘st  all-round 
programs  seem  to  exist  in  those  schcxils 
and  colleges  where  physical  fitness  is  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  primary  aim.  Physical  fit¬ 
ness  is  concerned  with  strength,  muscu¬ 
lar  endurance,  and  cardiorespiratory  en¬ 
durance.  It  is  the  capacity  for  activity. 
Any  and  all  activity.  We  can  say  with 
the  reknowned  Tyler  that  “the  muscles 
are  in  every  sense  the  organs  of  the 
will”.  Without  them  there  is  no  activi¬ 
ty  and  w'ithout  activity  there  is  no  life. 
'There  is  little  opportunity  for  service — 
to  bt*  socially  efficient,  or  even  to  be 
charitable — unless  one  has  the  physical 
wherewithal!  to  keep  going,  and  to  give 
of  himself.  In  the  final  analysis,  being 
a  gcKxl  Christian  or  Jew  depends  upon 
ones  physical  abilities.  For  to  think 
about  great  deeds,  hut  lack  the  physical 
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capacity  perform  them  is  indeed 
tragic.  It's  more  than  tragic;  it  may  be 
sinful.  For  the  |X'rson  who  has  the 
knowledge  of  how  to  keep  ht,  and  dexs 
not  apply  it  is  as  wrong  in  many  ways 
as  the  evil  df»er  who  knows  right  from 
wrong.  Hear  the  words  of  Herbert 
Spencer  taken  from  the  pages  of  history 
a  hundred  years  ago:  “Perhaps  nothing 
will  so  much  hasten  the  time  when  ImkIv 
and  mind  will  both  he  adequatelv  cared 
for,  as  a  diffusion  of  the  belief  that  the 
preservation  of  health  is  a  duty.  Few 
seem  conscious  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  ph  ysical  mortality  ....  The 
fact  is,  that  all  breaches  of  the  laws  of 
health  are  physical  sins.  When  this  is 
generallv  seen,  then,  and  |H‘rhaps  not 
till  then,  will  the  phvsical  training  of 
the  youths  receive  all  the  attention  it 
deserves." 

S|X‘cifically,  we  in  education  must 
return  to  the  fundamentals  of  physical 
health. 

I )  We  must  teach  how  to  tievelop 
and  maintain  a  minimum  of  strength 
and  endurance.  Vigorous  outd(M)r 
and  iiul(N)r  play  activities  should  he 
provided  for  all  elementary  age  hoys 
and  girls.  During  supervised  play 
perifnls  a  definite  program  of  skills 
shr>uld  he  engaged  in  stressing  run¬ 
ning,  jumping,  hopping,  climbing 
and  throwing.  Group  and  individual 
games,  dances  and  self-testing  activi¬ 
ties  geared  to  the  age  of  the  student 
not  only  promote  growth  and  devel¬ 
opment;  they  add  the  physical  where¬ 
withal!  with  which  the  child  lives 
and  learns  at  top  capacitv.  And  the 
physical  skills,  well  learned,  chal¬ 
lenge  the  child  to  engage  in  activities 
where  these  skills  may  be  used.  In¬ 
variably  it  is  the  young  person  who 
is  weak  in  phvsical  skills  who  search¬ 


es  elsewhere  for  something  satisfying 
— which  may  start  him  towards  anti- 
scxial  activity. 

2)  W  e  must  put  across  the  idea  that 
physical  fitness  is  a  fleeting  kind  of 
thing.  Unless  something  is  done 
al)out  it  throughout  a  life-time  it  re¬ 
mains  at  a  minimum.  Old  age  is 
brought  on  hy  three  things,  i.e.,  (a) 
a  decline  in  structure  and  appc*ar- 
ance,  (h)  a  decline  in  health,  and 
(c)  a  decline  in  functional  efficien¬ 
cy.  Whereas  it  is  difficult  to  nKnlih 
(a)  and  (b)  to  any  great  extent, 
m»)re  and  more  studies  seem  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  decline  in  functional 
efficiency  can  be  retarded  by  2  5  years 
or  more  provided  there  is  a  systematic 
and  long  lasting  application  of  suita¬ 
ble  forms  of  imxlerate  exercise.  Most 
adults  are  very  much  interested  in 
heart  and  circulatory  disease  statis¬ 
tics,  and  are  often  pleasantly  sur¬ 
prised  to  know  that  farmers,  wcxxls- 
men,  day  laborers,  and  other  folks 
who  carry  on  regular  regimens  of 
physical  activity  have  very  little  heart 
disease  when  compared  to  the  rest  of 
a  somewhat  sedentary  population. 
Where  it  Is  true  that  the  average  man 
has  adopted  the  regular  practice  of 
getting  his  orange  juice  once  a  day 
to  offset  vitamin  deficiencies,  it  is 
also  true  that  the  same  man  has  not 
lx*en  educated  to  the  |X)int  of  peri¬ 
odic  recreation. 

3)  Finally,  and  «|uite  significantly, 
we  must  maintain  individual  health 
by  providing  the  men  and  women  in 
our  civli/ation  with  a  new  attitude 
toward  leisure.  We  must  he*  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  ideal  environment  is 
one  where  there  is  a  minimum  of 
psychological  stress.  For  as  the  perp- 
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ulation  and  a  civilization  lx*-  and  recreation  are  the  antidote,  but 

conies  more  complex,  man  is  exposed  they  do  not  come  to  the  busy  mcxlern 

to  more  and  more  situations  involv'  man  easily:  they  must  be  brought 

ing  worry,  anxiety,  fear,  hatred,  jeal-  to  his  attention  through  educational 

ousy,  etc. — psychological  manifesta-  forces. 

tions  ultimately  involved  in  physio-  So  the  cry  is  out  again  to  huild  a 

logical  change.  Ulcers,  eczema,  asth-  physically  fit  adult  capable  of  surviving 
ma,  heart  disease,  etc.  are  specific  in  mcxlern  day  society.  This  is  no  small 
ailments  assexiated  with  psychologi-  task.  It  is  a  real  challenge  to  all  who 
cal  stress.  Divergence,  relaxation,  educate  Ixiys  and  girls. 
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identifies  everyday  problems  faced  by  teachers 
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The  Gifted  Dull 


lly  I  I  UN 

Consultant  in  l.limvntary  EJuiatum,  Office  of 

CHO(JI,S  today  arc  to  be  commend¬ 
ed  on  the  fine  interest  they  display 
in  the  gifted  child.  Since  we  be¬ 
gan  educating  the  whole  child,  and  the 
whole  population  of  children  through 
age  sixteen,  we  have  been  confrontetl 
with  the  extremes  from  the  median.  In 
a  happy,  denuKratic  iikkkJ,  we  called 
these  two  extremes  “exceptional  chil¬ 
dren."  I'or  entirely  too  long  we  em¬ 
phasized  a  remedial  program  for  the 
retarded.  The  exceptional  children  on 
the  other  end  of  the  scale  have  either 
bc’cn  ignoreil,  or  an  attempt  has  lK*en 
made  to  conform  them  in  the  melting 
pot  of  the  mediocre.  I’lie  hlame  is  not 
to  anyone.  We  arc  weak  in  the  face  of 
the  increasing  hordes  of  children  which 
advance  on  us  expecting  to  be  educated 
as  individuals.  Yet  we  are  earnest  in  our 
profession.  We  still  try  by  every  ruse 
to  educate  the  whole  child,  and  the 
whole  population  of  children. 

The  latest  development  in  our  great 
endeavor  is  the  emphasis  on  the  "gifted 
child."  Schools  from  many  areas  all 
over  the  country  use  classrrKim  and 
separated  classroom  techni(|ues  with 
their  gifted  children.  The  first  step  is 
the  discovery  of  these  children.  The 
I.Q.  test,  confessedly  a  fallible  measure, 
is  still,  with  other  written  tests,  the 
selective  rule  for  ascertaining  jxjtentiali- 
ties.  Gifted  children,  then,  by  defini¬ 
tion,  are  y()ungsters  who  get  a  high  score 
on  the  I.Q.  and  achievement  tests.’ 

Again,  I  say,  it  is  wonderful  to  pay 
special  attention  to  children  with  great¬ 
er  abilities,  but  are  we  not  missing  our 
real  “gifted  children"?  Are  we  not  cer¬ 
tainly  delegating  them  to  the  maelstrom 
of  medi(Krity  and  encouraging  only 
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the  Supt.  of  Riverside  County  Schools,  Calif. 
“learners”?  Truly,  it  takes  more  than 
average  mentality  to  memoriz.e,  investi¬ 
gate,  and  like  to  study.  I'hese  |)eople 
deserve  the  extra  allowance  for  their 
individual  initiatives.  But  our  tjuiz 
kids  of  today  are  not  necessarily  the 
leaders  we  ex|x*ct  them  to  be.  Catherine 
Cox  Miles,  well-known  for  her  work 
with  gifted  youngsters,  states  in  the 
Manual  of  Child  Psycholoy>y  edited  by 
Ciarmichael,  that  “the  gifted  child  de¬ 
fined  in  intelligence  test  terms  may  not 
1k‘  the  adult  genius.” 

Rousseau  may  not  have  practiced  all 
he  preached,  but  his  preaching  is  good 
for  those  with  the  wisdom  to  practice  it. 
In  Emile  he  tells  this  truth: 

“In  childhofnl  it  is  very  difficult  to 
distinguish  real  dullness  from  that  mis¬ 
leading  apparent  dullness  which  indi¬ 
cates  a  strong  character.  At  first  it 
seems  strange  that  the  two  extremes 
should  meet  in  indications  so  much 
alike;  and  yet  such  is  the  case.  For  at 
an  age  when  man  has  no  real  ideas  at 
all,  the  difference  fxtween  one  who  has 
genius  and  the  one  who  has  not  is,  that 
the  latter  entertains  only  mistaken  ideas, 
and  the  former,  encountering  only  such, 
admits  none  at  all.  I'he  two  are  there¬ 
fore  alike  in  this,  that  the  dullard  is 
capable  of  nothing,  and  the  other  finds 
nothing  to  suit  him.  'Fhe  only  means 
of  distinguishing  them  is  chance,  which 
may  bring  to  the  genius  Mxne  ideas  he 
can  comprehend,  while  the  dull  mind 
is  always  the  same. 

“During  his  childho<Ml  the  younger 
Cato  was  at  home  lonsidered  an  idiot. 
No  one  said  anvthing  of  him  Ixyond 
that  he  was  silent  and  headstrong.  It 
was  only  in  the  antechamlx-r  of  Sulla 
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that  his  unde  learned  to  know  him.  If 
he  had  never  crossed  its  threshold,  he 
miKht  have  been  thought  a  fool  until  he 
was  grown.  If  there  had  been  no  such 
perstjn  as  Ciaesar,  this  very  Cato,  who 
read  the  secret  of  Caesar’s  fatal  genius, 
and  from  afar  foresaw  his  ambitious 
designs,  would  always  have  been  treated 
as  a  visionary.  Those  who  judge  of 
children  so  hastily  are  very  liable  to  he 
mistaken.  They  are  often  more  chil¬ 
dish  than  the  children  themselves.” 

The  story  is  well-known  about 
Thomas  I'.dison's  sch(X)l  beginning  and 
ending.  After  two  months  in  sch(X)l, 
young  Thomas’  mother  was  advised  that 
he  would  never  learn  anything.  Taken 
from  school,  his  mother  taught  him,  and 
probably,  wiser  still,  left  him  alone,  to 
learn  for  himself. 

Many  years  ago,  a  young  woman 
went  into  a  one-nxim  country  schfxil. 
She  was  the  new  teacher.  Many  others, 
male  and  female,  rough  and  rougher, 
had  been  ousted.  This  young  teacher 
watched  the  class  file  in.  Last,  in  loped 
a  rangy  eighteen-year-old.  He  flopped 
into  his  seat  and  listened  with  utter  lan¬ 
guor  as  the  teacher  initiated  school. 
Tiring  of  routine  and  inactivity,  he  be¬ 
gan  scratching  at  a  paper  with  his  stub¬ 
by  pencil.  The  new  teacher  saw  what 
was  happening.  A  caricature  of  herself 
grew  on  the  paper  and  lines  of  doggerel 
added  their  touch  below.  The  creator 
of  the  nonsense  raised  the  sketch  so  his 
classmates  could  enjoy  the  wit.  As 
snickers  began,  the  teacher  walked  up 
and  examining  the  work  said,  “I  don’t 
think  this  is  the  right  time  to  be  doing 
this,  hut  it  is  rather  good.  Will  you 
please  stay  after  sch(x>l  a  while?  I  w'ant 
to  talk  with  vou." 

The  trouble-maker  w'as  surprised  at 
this  unusual  attitude.  That  evening  he 
said,  yes,  he  often  wrote  p(x?try.  He 
liked  to  do  it,  but  he  didn’t  know  it 


was  any  gotxi.  His  new  teacher  gave 
him  a  lxx)k  of  gcxxl  p<jetry  to  be  his  own 
to  read  and  learn.  James  Witcomb 
Hiley  t<x)k  his  lxx)k  of  poetrv  home,  and 
his  humor  and  talent  added  pleasure  to 
the  world. 

W'e  have  no  written  test  to  discover 
creators.  They  are  the  pith  of  progress. 
The  creators,  the  true  artists,  the  genius 
of  any  age,  arc  a  separate  race  of  gods 
who  write  the  story  of  civilization.  They 
are  the  gifted  ones  for  whom  we  search. 
How  can  we  find  them?  Probably  the 
teacher  has  recourse  as  an  observer  more 
than  anyone  else.  The  teacher  must  be 
objective  and  selective.  He  may  teach 
a  lifetime  and  never  find  the  one  he 
seeks.  But  he  should  ever  seek,  bc‘cause 
the  discovery  of  one  creator  can  change 
the  course  of  the  world.  Such  a  quest 
is  described  by  Paster  Martin  in  "The 
I'ducation  Of  A  Dreamer": 

"About  once  in  every  hundred  mil¬ 
lions  of  pupils,  some  teacher  draws  a 
dreamer  into  his  ranks.  But  having  no 
knowledge  of  living  miracles,  the  teach¬ 
er  is  apt  to  make  the  tragic  error  of 
awakening  his  dreamer.  For  while  the 
studious  ciphers  sop  in  and  spew  out 
their  little  lessons,  the  dreamer’s  inde¬ 
pendent  young  brain  silently  brews  its 
own  sacred  truths.  A  dreamer  should 
therefore  never  be  disturbed.  Nor  must 
a  teacher  ever  suppose  that  the  dreamer 
is  Ix'hind  his  fellows  merely  bt'cause  he 
is  beyond  them.  For  the  dreamer  must 
follow  wherever  his  genius  leads,  there 
is  no  choice.  I.et  the  dreamer  soar,  and 
suffer  no  automaton  to  pluck  him  down 
with  jealous  hands.  For  out  of  the 
dreamer’s  soul  comes  all  we  may  call 
lovely.  And  through  the  dreamer’s  eyes, 
even  beauty  excels  itself.  The  teacher, 
then,  owes  posteritv  a  quiet  deference 
to  the  dreamer.  A  teacher’s  sole  duty 
to  a  dreamer  is  to  leave  him  alone.” 
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